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THREE STAR 
BELTING 


“The proof of the pudding 
.... You know the old say- 
ing and how it ends. The 
same applies to leather 
belting. The efficiency and 
performance of a leather 
belt can be determined 
only by its use. THREE 


teristics of a good belt... ‘a 


* Minimum Stretch 
* High Tensile Strength 
* Positive Pulley Grip 


Now — when every ounce ! 
of production counts— try THREE STAR belting on your machines—you will experi- 
ence the same results as CHIQUOLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


a 50 per year in 
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PLANT IS COMPLETELY EQUIPPED FOR oy RESEARCH 


The Textile Research Department of the American Viscose Corporation, 
located at Marcus Hook, Pa., is equipped with machinery of all types for the 


handling of rayon from raw yee to finished yarn or fabric. 


Almost without 


exception, the equipment is full commercial size. The single- section, single- 
unit, full-fashioned hosiery knitting machine shown here is ty pical of the De- 


partment’s facilities. 


AVC SPONSORING 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


The American Viscose Corporation is 
sponsoring a Rayon Launderability Re- 
search Fellowship at the American Institute 
of Laundering in an effort to develop com- 
plete data on the laundering characteristics 
of men’s rayon shirts. It is hoped that the 
application of facts determined by this re- 
search will make it possible to establish 
recommended procedures for the launder- 
ing of rayon shirts that can be adopted by 
the laundry industry. 

The Corporation is furnishing shirts that 
represent the basic constructions used in 
men’s rayon shirts for testing. Using these, 
laundering tests are being conducted to de- 
termine the influence of various laundermg 
procedures on shrinkage, color retention, 
soil removal, and wet and dry tensile 
strength. In addition, the fabrics will be 
evaluated generally in terms of hand, fin- 
ish and appearance. 


WPB ORDERS INCREASED 
RAYON TIRE YARN OUTPUT 


The War Production Board has issued 
directives c alling for an additional produc- 
tion of rayon tire yarn of 48 million pounds 
annually. This is in addition to the program 
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of 240 million pounds already ordered. 

The nation’s largest producer of rayon 
tire rarn, the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, will deliver 46 million pounds of the 
extra requirement. [his company ts already 
furnishing about 50% of the nation’s rayon 
tire yarn. 

Some of the new demand will be filled 
by using equipment in the Front Royal, 
Va. plant of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration that was originally” installed for 
rayon staple fiber production. 


FOUR ADVERTISING PROGRAMS 
REPORTED IN DETAIL 


Four booklets covering four phases of the 
American Viscose Corporation 1944 adver- 
tising program are bemg made av ailable. 

The booklet titled ‘ ‘Ray on Tells Its Story 
to the Public” contains advertisements ad- 
dressed to a large and influential section of 
the public, telling how Rayon and 
“Vinyon’**—through continuous research 
—are becoming increasingly important to 
the life and welfare of America. 

“CROWN Tested Merchandise High- 
lights” is a group of advertisements to 
show the trade and the public that 
“CROWN” Tested Fabrics are going into a 
wide variety of fashionable, serviceable 
merchandise. These ads picture apparel in 


a manner appropriate to the publications 
in which they appear, and give credit to 
the converter, finisher, manufacturer and 
retailers involved. 

“Irue Stories About Untrue Ideas” is a 
series of advertisements in leading retail 
journals calling attention to the salesper- 
son's need for rayon information. Each ad 
tells a true story about an wntrue idea as 
overheard in an actual sales talk. 

“CROWN Iested Case Histories of 1944” 
are reported in a series of advertisements 
to converters and garment manufacturers. 
They explain the operation of the “Crown” 
Tested Plan by telling case histories of new 
fabrics brought under the plan as a result 
of technical cooperation between con- 
verter, finisher and American V iscose Cor- 
poration, 

To obtain copies, write the American 
Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y., stating the titles of 
booklets desired. eeT. M.—C&C.C.C. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the nght yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


“CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s Largest Producer of 

Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.: Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. OF. 
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ROLL COVERI 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
SPINNING FRAMES WHERE 
EYEBROWING IS A PROBLEM 


NEW 


DAYCO TYPE S 
FOR 


FLAT CLEARERS 
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Here’s another important contribution by Dayton new features designed to eliminate eyebrowing. | Ms 
to the Textile Industry... a companion roll cov- While this new Dayco Cot is just now being an- F§!'° 
ering to the standard DAYCO Type C...the new nounced, it has undergone months of tests iP Beco 
Type S! Offering all of the superior advantages of actual mill operation that prove its unusual per Fj tou 
the Type C, the new Dayco Type 5S incorporates formance on spinning frames with flat ciearer> JH ton 
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Tests prove a noticeable reduction in number 
eo ends down over other types of roll coverings. 
2? Does not have to be re -buffe d for the special 
purpose of retaining non-eyebrowing properties. 
3 Regardless of the number of buffings, non- 
evebrowing qualities are not impaired. 
4 No treatment necessary other than normal buff- 
ing to secure satisfactory operation. 
5 Gives equal long service between buffings. 


Plus these Time-Tested Advantages You 
Get with the Popular Type C Dayco Cot 


Read these Non-Eyebrowing Features of the New 
Type Dayco Cot, Especially Engineered for Flat Clearers 


6 Examination of clearer waste proves more for- 
eign elements removed from yarn than other 
types of roll coverings. 

7 Specially compounded for uniform wear, 
lengthening service life. 

8 Tests prove non-eyebrowing features equally 
effective for ape types of synthetic and 
synthetic blends of yarn. 


9 Decreases flying lint in the spinning room. 


1 Improved drafting 5 Longer service life 9 Static-free 

2 No grooving—less ends down 6 Kasier to apply Oil resisting 

3 Unaffected by temperature changes 7 Proper cushioning 1] Not affected by hard ends 
4 One-piece tubular construction 8 Lower net roll cost 12 Produces more uniform yarn 


DAYCO 


TYPE 
for 
Revolving 
Clearers 


‘nt hundreds of mills for more than seven years 
us outstanding Dayco Roll Covering has 
proved its superior operating efficiency and 
economy. Secret of its success is the smooth, 


J ‘ough synthetic compound developed by Day- 
@ ‘on Rubber in 1938 . . . unequaled today! 
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Write for 
Details Today 


We want you to see for yourself, prove 
to yourself how much the new Dayco 
Type 5 Roll Covering will improve 
the performance of your spinning 
frames equipped with flat clearers. 
Write today for complete details. 
The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company 
401 Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
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THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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Yes, a bulldog is tough—and a friendly, willowy cat is flexible 
—but Tufferized Card Clothing, made from the finest steel wire, 
is especially tempered for both toughness and flexibility! 


And because it is so evenly and so accurately placed in the 
famous Tuffer foundation, it is easier to strip . . . stays on the job 
with fewer grindings! It all adds up to greater production and 
lower carding costs! 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metalhc Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—-Midgliey Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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[wi line with the heavy demands brought upon the Textile 


— by war conditions, Draper has maintained a firm policy 
of giving the mills the best possible service on maintenance 
and operating supplies. 


An extraordinary volume of business and wartime handicaps 
caused our deliveries on spinning rings to fall behind for a time. 


Our ring business is still very large, but lately we have been able 
to arrange our production departments to cope better with the 
delivery situation. 


Today we Can Make Prompt Deliveries on Spinning Rings. 
START your new Ring Replacement Program NOW. 


Overtime and continuous running must have left your rings 
in a worn condition. 


Systematic ordering—spreading shipments over a period of 
time—will not disrupt your present production. 


tJ Installing new rings will better prepare you for Post War 


Business. 


The curved web gives a greater clearance 


Ca Equip with between horn of traveler and web of ring to 


Draper Mirror Finish Rings prevent “back-tracking,” and is especially 


for all around Quality and helpful on coarse yarns where heavy travelers 
are run and “back-tracking” is a common trouble. 


Performance 
SMOOTHER RUNNING LONGER LASTING 


Draper Corporation 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Ga Spartanburg S C 
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THE APRONS THAT THE 
, YARN SAYS ARE BEST 


Experience over 4 period of many years has proved 
that the apron material with the finest drafting quali- 
ties is Lawrence Calfskin. In mill after mill, the Law- 
| rence brand has survived experiments made with 
other materials — and today is selected more often 
than any other. 

There is no substitute for the “‘grain’’ side of 
leather. The close-fibered structure of the skin gives 
it strength not found in other materials, and enables 
it to resist wear due to the constant flexing and to the 
tension, or pressure, applied by the operation of the 
machinery. 

a | Furthermore, mills like the convenience of having 
aprons open-end so that they can be installed quickly, 
even in bottom positions, without having to tear 
down the frames or mix up apron types. 

| So, for convenience, use leather aprons . . . for per- 
formance and long life, specify Lawrence Calfskin. 


LAWRENCE 
CALFSKINS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Selling Agents: 
H.H. Hersey, Greenville, S.C. * Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, R.1. 
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GIVE and TAKE 
lengthens roll life 


The triple-resiliency of Spinna Calf — a feature no other type of 
material has — helps lengthen service life. 

Springy fibres, interlocking in all directions, give with pressure, 
then move immediately back into position. Thus the yarn is 
cushioned without permanently affecting the condition of the 
cot. Even an ordinary hard end will cause no damage, for the 
groove will close up promptly. 

Mills like the fact that the surface of Spinna Calf has a coefficient 
of friction that is just right. It holds the yarn securely through 
the rolls and then carries waste well back on the clearer, avoiding 
eyebrows. 

And a special hygroscopic ingredient introduced into Spinna helps 
to absorb moisture — which, by thus increasing the material's 
conductivity, helps to refmove static from the yarn. 

For such reasons — Spinna is the calfskin most generally used. 
Use it yourself . . . and watch the results — in spinning efficiency, 
in Jonger roll life. 


SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 


2 “rifle Resclient 
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Every salesman who offers merchandise made by the mills 
L 
we sell for brings to that buyer, not only the merchandise " 
but also Ingenuity and Judgement based on long experience. ‘ 
t 
BRANCH OFFICES SELLING AGENTS ' 
‘ 
j 
CHICAGO. . . 1375 Merchandise Mart 
BOSTON, MASS... . . . . 99 Chauncy St. 
NEW ORLEANS LA. . . . 201 Balter Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . 1336 Widener Bldg. 1 
ATLANTA,GA.. . . 216-217 Walton Bldg. y {) M Pp A \ y 
ST.LOUIS.MO. ... . . GIS Olive Street | 


ca cour... 90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 
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LIGHT, PAINT AND COLOR ARE TREATED AS RELATED SUBJECTS! 


f COLOR \ 


WORK-WORLD 
by 


Matthew Lackiesh 
D.Sc., D.E. 


HAVE you ever thought of workers as “Human Seeing-Machines” 

. . of their eyes as the “cutting tools” in the machines . . . of 
LIGHT as the “oil” that makes them more efficient? 

Do you fully appreciate the fact that light and paint are insepa- 
rable partners in creating good seeing conditions? P 

Do you realize that the reflection of light from your plant 
ceilings and walls is as important to good seeing as the direct 
illumination you get from the lighting fixtures themselves? 

Do you know where colored paints can be used to best advan- 
tage in the work-world . .. and where they shouldn't be used? 

In this highly readable new booklet by Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, 
noted color and lighting authority, the whole complex subject 
of Color for Industry is taken apart and analyzed on the basis of 
facts gleaned from his 30 years of research and practical expe- 
rience. For the first time Light, Paint and Color are treated as 


related subjects and their contributions to seeing and plant efh-. 


ciency viewed in proper perspective. 
We commend this booklet to every executive concerned with 


plant efficiency or the health, safety and well-being of plant . 


Specialists for Nearly Fifty Years 
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"Director, Lighting Research Lab- 
oratory, General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland; father of 
the “Science of Seeing’; author of 
twenty-three published beoks on 
light, color and human vision, 


employees. We shall be happy to send you a copy, without cost 
or obligation; just fill out and mail the coupon below. 


U. S$. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
5-E Dudley Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Please send us without charge or obligation, Dr. Luckiesh's 
booklet, ‘‘Light and Color in the Work-World'’, also your book- 
let, for industry’’. 


COMPANY... 
ADDRESS........ 


in Maintenance Paints for Industry 
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*THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is the man who doctored J.K.’'s 
digestive disorder . .. by remote control. Though he is seldom 


seen in the front office, the results of his consultations with 
spinning and twisting supervisors show up there quickly, in 
the records —of better production and fewer rejects — lower 
costs —- and lower turnover of spinning and twisting hands. 


YOUR WHOLE MILL OUTPUT has to pass through travelers. That's 
why the resourceful advice of this Victor “specialist’’ has such 
far-reaching results. And that's why the industry's ablest 
operators have chosen Victor Travelers for over 8,000,000 
spindles. 


NEXT TIME YOUR SPINNING GOES ““SNAFU”’,don’t call for the bi-carb 
..- call the nearest Victor office — for prompt service! 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 
GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—Tel. 247 
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digestion 


considerably 
improved... 


J : K. ‘s spot at the head Ci 


man’s desk looks good from a distance. But like 


any top textile executive today, he’s under con- T 
stant pressure from every angle, and the grief e' 
he has to shoulder has been doubled and re- 
doubled. It’s not surprising that his stomach did s] 
frequent nip-ups from nervous indigestion. tk 
The M.D. wasn't much help. He counseled tc 
less worry and more time away from the desk 
— which is very nice if you can do it. Cc 
Strangely enough, J.K.’s digestion was im- 
proved by a man* who hadn't doctored anything F 
but a sick spinning frame in his life. 1 
Of course, J.K. isn't completely cured — won't 
be till the war's over — but he certainly appre- 
ciates the relief! 2 
3 
4 
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A job for seasoned executives—this 7th War 
Loan! Especially when we've got to make 2 war 
loans total just about as much as all 3 in 1944! 
Putting this over demands the combined and 
continued efforts of the “No. 1’ men of Ameri- 


can industry. 


This means marshaling your plant drive to make 
every payday—from now ‘til June 30th—do its 
share toward the success of the 7th. Directing 
the drive is not enough. It's equally important 
to check to see that your directions are being 
carried out—intelligently! 


For example, has every’employee had: 


1 an opportunity to see the new Treasury film, 
“Mr and Mrs America’? 

2 acopy of “How To Get There,” the new Finance 
Division booklet? 

3 anew bond-holding envelope with explanation 
of its convenience? 

4 th War Loan posters prominently displayed 
in his or her department? 

5 information on the department quota—and an 
urgent personal solicitation to do his or her 


haven't a copy of this important! 
booklet, “7th War Loan Company Quotas,” 
get in touch immediately with your local 
War Finance Chairman. 


WAR LOAN 


Remember, meeting—and beating—your 
highest-yet 7th War Loan quota is a task call- 
ing for “No. 1’ executive ability. Your full 
cooperation is needed to make a fine showing 
in the 7th! Do not hesitate to ask your local 
War Finance Chairman for any desired aid. 
It will be gladly and promptly given. 


The Treasury Departmen: acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


extile bulletin 


* This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 
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with less manpower 


ENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


YORK 14, N. 


...0ffer the lowest coloring costs for quality 3 
results. 
... have chrome color fastness (without the addi- — 
tion of chrome) by simple acid dyeing process. 
...are fast to light, washing, perspiration, crock- 
ing, sea water and wear. : " 
FOUR THIRTY-FIVE HUDSON STREET > 
BOSTON + PROVIDENCE «© PHILADELPHIA «+ CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE + SAWN rFrancisc? 
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CREELING IS EASY AND RAPID 


When creeling spun synthetics on 
the Barber-Colman Super- Speed 
Warper, there is no difference in 
method over present procedure for 
cotton yarns of similar counts. 
While one beam is being run from 
cheeses on the outside of the creel, 
packages for the next beam are 
set up on banks of cheese holders 


on the inside, as shown above. The 
arrangement may cover stripes or 
patterns as desired.: When the run- 
ning beam is finished, the loaded 
banks are traversed to the outside 
and a new beam is ready to run 
within approximately 15 munutes 
after the previous beam has been 


doft ed. 


WILL HANDLE 
SPUN SYNTHETICS... 


WITHOUT 
MACHINE 
ALTERATIONS 


Spun synthetic yarns of many types will have 
wide acceptance in post-war textiles, and for- 
ward-looking mill men are now planning on 
how to handle them. Those mills equipped 
with Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and 


Super-Speed Warpers will find these machines 


can package and beam spun synthetics, even” 


in fine counts, without any machine altera- 
tions, Thus the high efficiency and perform- 
ance now obtained by owners of Barber- 
Colman equipment will be fully available for 
running spun synthetics in the future, and 
with absolutely no changeover expense or 
time, 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES! 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPAN 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. GREENVILLE, U.S.A, 
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LONG DRAFT SPINNING fed | 


- »« « WITH THIS NEW PATENTED WEIGHTING ASSEMBLY 


Now the 
change 


g 

B Spinning Systém is edsier to maintain, #6 Bperate and to 
r thet fer’ 

The of weighting a mbly, especially for this system, ig streamlined, 
has aminigum of parts and no adjusting screws. A flick of the brush and it’s dean. Its sys- 
tem obi! wells and wicks save§ Gl, controls distribution and increases thelife of roller 
coverings by keeping oil away frém/them. 
Weighting distribution is positively controlled by one weight for all dr¢fti 
binding of multiple weights ed the roller beam is thus eliminated. 


The entire assembly is interlotking and may be lifted up as one unit. this greatly facilitates 
changing over for the spinnin ofong staple synthetic fibres (further informetion on request). 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE oO Plant at Pawtucket, Rhode Island; Boston Office, 161 


Devonshire Street; Atlanta Office BAD Citizens & Southern National Bank Building; Charlotte 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Building. 


rolls and the 


ILE MILL. MACHINER} 


- 
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HE RE’S how to make your hosiery 
line the smoothest in the world! 
Give it the ARKO finishing touch. . . 
the ARKO beauty treatment! 


* LOOK wonderful — soft and sheer! 


* FEEL luxurious — smooth and resili- 
ent! 


* LAST satisfyingly —snag and run 
resistant, water-repellent and spot- 
proof! 


Ask for one of our technical experts to demon- 
strate the one-bath treatment with ARKO-FINISHES. 


_ Manufacturers of Industricl Chemicals for over 40 years 
New Jersey 
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ONYX AUXILIARIES 


For Processing and Finishing Cotton 


DYE AUXILIARIES 


better-than-eve X ynomines Phi-@-Sol 


Mapros NS.A.E. 


will be yours qui AES. OGS. 


DETERGENTS 


Xynomines Aurinol 
after the wa r/ Mapros Xynocol 


FINISHES 
Fiba-weld Resin 
Sanitose Emulsions 
Dullatones Repel-O-Tex 
N.C.F, Mildewtex 


FINISHING OILS 

| Onyxsans A.E.S. 
Velvosheen Resins 
Stero Glyceryl- 

f Sulphate 


- ONYX TECHNICAL SERVICE 


The Onyx Research, Control and Service 
Laboratories, equipped with every modern 
facility, together with a large staff of trained, 
experienced textile chemists and technicians, 
develop and supervise Onyx Productions. 


Write for somples and demonstration 


\ rave 

a0" 
ANNIVERSARY | 
YEAR 


ONYX OIL. & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
IN CANADA: ONYX & CHEMICAL cO., LTD.— MONTREAL AND ST. JOHNS, P. OQ. TORONTO, ONT. 
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The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper is a saver 
of TIME, MONEY and COTTON ... a fact that can 
be proved to you even before a single investment is 
made on your part. All we need are a few details... 
the answers to twelve simple questions . . . as shown 
in Form #1 above. From the facts which you will 
furnish us, we will prepare an ‘Estimated Savings 
Forecast,”” giving you the data as detailed in Form #2. 


With this report before you... you will have com- 
plete facts as to just what the Saco-Lowell Continuous 
Card Stripper can do in your mill. Our report will 


SACO-LOWELL 
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l =“. « fill out this form to 


S$ 


obtain the basic data 


2 » « « these are the facts 


we will furnish you 


These forms will show you how PROFITS CAN BE MADE IN THE CARD ROOM 


show you how production can be increased; how 
cylinder stripping losses can be eliminated and how 
tangible savings in operating costs, improved pro- 
duction and cotton saved can create an annual return 


on your investment as much as 75 to 100 per cent. 


Aren't these facts worthwhile having? Write for 
copies of Form #1... or rather than wait, copy the 
specifications from the above form on your letter- 
head, fill it out, and send it to our nearest office. Your 
request will receive immediate attention and our en- 
gineers’ report will be returned to you promptly. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GREENVILLE, CHARLOTTE, ATLANTA 
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has the Answers 


Your LUBRICATION PROBLEMS 


FOR EXAMPLE 


e friction, 


LILY WHITE OILS reduc 
dle 


heat, and power loss at all spin 
5... come in correct viscosi- 


sters and 


cushion wort bol 
vibration that affects 


ties to 
prevent the 
breaking strength 
ARING GREASE 
ability and 
insures ade- 


of yarn. 


SINCLAIR BE 
AF 1-2 has lasting st 
perfect penetration - 
quate lubrication of anti-friction 


bearings with the minimum appli- 


cation that avoids overlubricated 


bearing troubles. 


OILS. i 
the bolsters up drag and power loss... if 
search and exhaustive tes ra fog” and waste of light, 
efficient oils and greases fo in actual service have provided ne ? vi 
The Sinclair Textile Flow — mill lubrication at TT ighly 
textile equipment. By follo a guide to adequate 
and lubricant inventory it mistakes in application ca 
n be kept low. Have you a a N pee 
? No charge. 
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Annual Inspection Avondale Mills 


By DAVID CLARK 


VERY YEAR the officials of the Avondale Mills, Syla- 

_4 cauga, Ala., have very kindly extended to me an invi- 
tation to accompany them upon their annual inspection tour, 
but in recent years there has always been a conflicting en- 
gagement which prevented my acceptance. When I received 
an invitation for the 1945 inspection tour, I decided not to 
allow anything to prevent my making the trip. 

When I boarded the sleeper at midnight on April 29, | 
found D. C. (Booney) Newman, Southern manager for the 
dyestuff division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and 
Pat Desmond of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
both of whom had been invited to make the tour. Next 
morning we were joined at Atlanta by Cliff Watson, for- 
merly with the Charlotte branch of Emmons Loom Harness 
Co., but now with the War Production Board, and S. W. 
Quisenberry of the paint division of Du Pont, who has re- 
ently been promoted and will be located at Wilmington, 
Del. I later found that H. H. Cosgroves of the Riverside 
Mills, Augusta, Ga., was also on the train. 

Upon reaching the Pell City plant, 1 was welcomed by 
Hugh Comer and Superintendent S. F. Burt and they as- 
signed a comparatively new member of their staff, Assistant 
Superintendent E. W. Blackwood, to show me over the 
plant. Mr. Blackwood is a graduate of the school of textiles 
it North Carolina State College and was for several years 
vith the Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. While in 
he mill I met the overseer of dyeing, J. C. Turner, who 
Iso came from the Proximity Mfg. Co., F. D. Herring, 
verseer of weaving, and the master mechanic, F. O. Whit- 
en. 

As we entered the mill I noted the following sign over 
he front door: 

654 DAYS 
2,740,599 MAN HOURS 
17,023,230 POUNDS 
35,253,495 YARDS 
WITHOUT A 
LOST-TIME ACCIDENT 


| found the Pell City plant to be well and efficiently oper- | 


‘ted and noted many interesting features. After the trip 
hrough the mill, lunch was served in the banquet hall of 
ne welfare building. 

| accepted the invitation of S. F. Burt and rode with him 
‘0 the Avondale Mills plant at Birmingham, where W. E. 
Williams is superintendent. We went first to the kinder- 
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garten, where a very talented group of youngsters enter- 
tained us with a play, “Mother Goose Enlists."’ After that 
we began the inspection of the mills. 

Among the special features noted at this plant were: 

(1) New coal silo for coal handling now being installed; 
(2) steel sash with blue glass which improves light eff- 
ciency; (3) painting of rayon and cotton picker rooms in 
attractive color; (4) quill stripped into extra doff boxes to 
save handling quills; (5) all yarn stored on tridents and 
truck to save handling; (6) extra carriage on tying-in 
machine for tying seersucker; (7) special truck for han- 
dling seersucker warps; (8) special truck for transferring 
patterns to tying room from weave room; (9) monorail 
for handling big rolls of cloth through finishing. 

After visiting the warehouse and opening rooms, | 
climbed a great many stairs to reach the spinning room, 
which is on the top floor, and found there as overseer an 
old friend, W. Henry Conner, whom I have known for 
many years. For several years he was with the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co. at Charlotte. 

The spinning in the Birmingham plant is by no means 
new but Henry Conner had it in good shape and I saw very 
few ends down. In the card room, which was on the next 
floor below, I got Hugh Comer to introduce me to the 
overseer, H. D. Bone, whom I had not previously known. 
H. W. Black, the overseer of weaving, was in a hospital 
and I planned to visit him but did not find a means of 
transportation. 

After the inspection of the mill we were sent to our hotel 
for a rest but returned to the Avondale Community House 
at 7 p. m. for a dinner at which there was an enjoyable 
floor show put on by employees of the mills. A feature of 
the show was very talented singing by a young lady who is 
a daughter of the bandmaster of the Avondale Mills Band 
and who is now a professional singer in New York. After 
the dinner there was a well staged outdoor pageant, ‘‘What 
Are We Fighting For?” 

Donald Comer, former president of the Avondale Mills 
but now chairman of the board and comparatively inactive, 
was attending the annual inspection for the first time in 
three years. | was impressed with the genuine affection -of 
the mill employees for “Mr. Donald,” as they call him. As 
I accompanied him towards the outdoor pageant and we 
pushed through the crowd toward the ropes which sur- 
rounded the reserved seats, a youngster of about 13 years 
of age spied Mr. Comer and shouted “Make way for the 
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big shot.” Everybody, including Donald Comer, laughed. 
At some mills such a statement might have been construed 
as resentment that there was a “big shot,” but there was 
no mistaking the fact that the boy and the employees were 
happy that “Mr. Donald”’ was their “big shot.” 

The pageant utilized the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Youth 
Club and the Industrial School Drill Team and was well 
staged. After the pageant the Avondale Mills: Band fur- 
nished music for a street dance. 

On Tuesday morning I accepted the invitation of Sam 
Austin, president of the Avondale Mills, and Mrs. Austin 
to ride with them to Sylacauga. Milton McDowell of the 
L. F. Domerich Co. of New York, also rode with us. When 
I first became acquainted with Sam Austin he was general 
superintendent of the Callaway Mills at LaGrange, Ga. He 
later was transferred to their selling agency in New York. 
In 1940 he came to the Avondale Mills as president under 
a five-year contract and will retire from that position at the 
completion of his contract on June 30. He has done a 
splendid job and it was easy to see that he was held in high 
esteem by everyone connected with the mills. When I asked 
him what he was going to do after June 30 he replied that 
he was going to ‘take a long rest’ and that seemed’ to 
please Mrs. Austin. 

Arriving at Sylacauga, I was welcomed by Homer Rob- 
erts, who had recently been promoted to general superin- 
tendent of the mills at that place, which include the Central, 
Catherine, Eva Jane and Sally B. plants. He had been su- 
perintendent of the Eva Jane plant. Homer Roberts is the 
son of a very old friend of mine, the late Alex Roberts, who 
was for many years identified with the Arista Mills at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. He is a nephew of another friend of 


THERE'S ONE IN EVERY MILL 


—by WILMER C. WESTBROOK 


You've worked with, or for, a fellow who let a promotion go to his 
head. He goes around on the job with a superior air and lets it be 
known, both by words and actions. that he considers himeclf the 
“treat | Am.” He usually moves inte a bigger house or a better 
neighberheod and cuts off his eld friends and fellow-workers. He 
is condescending and often overbearing with the people under him 
and enjeys giving orders even though many of them are unneces- 
sary. Mest supervisors of this type de not last long; they either 
have te change their attitude or be demoted. 
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long standing, the late Gus Roberts, who was at one time 
superintendent of the Washington Mills at Fries, Va., and 
later was superintendent of the mills at Sylacauga. 

I met J. H. Canady, who is superintendent of the Central 
and Catherine plants, and D. E. Epperson, superintendent 
of the Sally B. plant. The new superintendent of the Eva 
Jane plant had not been selected. I also talked with W. 
Alex Turner, a Clemson graduate who had recently been 
promoted from superintendent of the Alexander City plant 
to general superintendent of all of the Avondale Mills and 
been succeeded at Alexander City by J. V. Nelson. I also 
learned that Tom Harris of Tallassee, Ala., is now general 
superintendent of the Russell Mfg. Co. at Alexander City 
and that James Byers had become superintendent of the 
No. 6 mill of that company. 

Hugh Comer must have heard what I had said about the 
four flights of stairs at the Avondale Mills at Birmingham, 
for he assigned me to Mr. Wright, engineer of all of the 
Avondale Mills, and told him that when we reached the 
main building, to take me to the top floor by elevator. Mr. 
Wright first took me to the research department, which is 
located in one of the warehouses, and I was very much 
interested in what I saw there. A card had been clothed 
with metallic clothing and attached to a variable speed 
mechanism through which both the speed of the cylinder 
and the speed of the doffer could be varied. 

The cylinder was running at 315 r.p.m. and the doffer at 
15 with an 85 grain sliver. There was no drawing frame 
but the sliver went direct to a slubber where No. 1 hank 
roving was made and from there to a spinning frame where 
No. 14 yarns were being spun. They said that ordinary one- 
inch cotton was being used and that the 14’s yarn had a 
breaking strength of 170 pounds. I examined the card web 
and it was unusually clean and uniform. I also carefully 
examined and applied the extra twist test to samples of the 
yarn from several bobbins and it is my opinion that it was 
a better yarn than is made in many yarn mills operating 
with card cylinders at 165 to 175. 

I saw no bad effects from the 315 cylinder speed but did 
note that the comb box could not stand the speed assignec 
to it. That is, of course, a matter which could be remedied 
by redesigning the box or changing to an electric drive fo: 
the comb. 

Learning that O. G. Edwards, who was in charge of th: 
reseafch, is a graduate of the University of Alabama, I aske: 
him why he was in charge of textile research. His reply wa 
that graduates of textile schools would be so certain that | 
could not be done that they would not try any such speeds 

In another room they had three cards upon a frame wit! 
a conveyor belt below. The web from each card went to th 
conveyor belt and after the three were joined the combine: 
web passed through a size box and then to drying cans. | 
finally came out in a rather stiff sheet and was wound upo! 
a roll. 

From the research department we went through the Cath 
erine Mill, which everywhere showed efficient operation 


_and then to warehouses where I saw their method of han 


dling waste, and then to the boiler room. Mr. Wright ex 
plained that the same type of coal silo which had recently 
been installed at the Birmingham plant was soon to b: 
installed at Sylacauga. 

Some years ago a cotton blanket weave room was adde: 
at Sylacauga, but due to Army needs it is now being oper 
ated upon jumper cloth. It is—(Continued on Page 50, 
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Only one winding machine on the market 


winds all yarn sizes at the same high wind- 


ing speed. That machine is the Roto-Coner™. 


T H E SA M E Only one knitting cone on the yarn market 
; High Winding Speed has the same steep-angled lay of yarn for 


all sizes which is ideal for free delivery on 


| knitting machines. That cone is the Roto- 
TH E SA M E Cone—the product of the Roto-Coner*. 
Free Yarn Delivery 


The Roto-Coner* may also be equipped to 


wind warping cones, dyeing packages and 


parallel tubes for twisting. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Wniverisal nding ‘Compan 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


ther 
producto! 


ROTO-CONERS 


=Wind 


WARPING CONES . DYEING PACKAGES . PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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Animal Glue Rayon Sizing 


Y one of those strange anomalies in modern science, a 
B product with origins obs¢ ured by antiquity has been 
found most suitable in the manufacture of one of man’s 
newer products, rayon. Because the acetate and viscose yarns 
could not stand up under the boil-off treatment for sizing 
removal that left cotton and other natural fibers unimpaired, 
textile men began to cast about for a suitable agent and 
found animal gelatine glue from the pots of the glue 
makers. 

When rayon began to make a place for itself in public 
esteem after the first world war, textile men soon discovered 
that the warp slashing methods and sizing materials suitable 
for cotton or other fibers were quite unsuitable for either 
acetate or viscose rayons. The first obstacle noticed was the 
inadequacy of the single drum cotton slashers. Mill men 
described what was needed and Charles B. Johnson brought 
out the first multi-cylinder warp slashing machine with three 
cylinders. Subsequently this machine was improved and 
more drums added. But the problems of what grade of 
gelatine glue to use and how to use it remained and it ts 
only within comparatively recent years that the textile and 
glue industries have been able to develop technical gelatine 
glues and a sound technique of application in sizing. Mean- 
while, during this long period of development, animal 
gelatine glues were finding still other uses in textile pro- 
duction in the finishing process as dye stabilizers, for spot- 
proofing silk hosiery, for weighting, slip-proofing, ribbon 
finishing and on nylon and vinyon, as well as the rayons. 

It was gelatine glue’s use in slashing, however, that con- 
centrated the attention of manufacturers and users alike on 
the technique of use and the qualities of gelatine glue and 
expanded the basic knowledge for use elsewhere in the 
mill. That use is expanding as the production of rayon 
steadily rises totward new peaks in post-war. As laboratory 
tests by glue manufacturers and experience of the textile 


USES OF ANIMAL GLUE 


SIZING AND COATING 


RAYON RUG & CARPET CAMOUFLAGE 
Slashing and Sizing CLOTH AND 
Finishing NET 
COTTON 
WOOL Finishing CLOTH 
Sizing WINDOW 
SHADES 
Finishing 


COMPOSITION AND COLLOIDAL 


PROTECTIVE DYEING CLARIFICATION 

COLLOID IN AND OF 
WATERPROOFING BLEACHING WATER 

EMULSIONS COMPOUNDS CHEMICALS 
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By H. B. SWEATT 


Animal Glue Information Service 


industry with gelatines has increased, it has become possible 
to remove these gelatines from the guesswork stage of use 
and establish specific grades for different uses. For example 
in slashing rayon, gelatine glue manufacturers suggest the 
grade known as No. 18 for the higher crepe soaking; No. 
15 for regular crepe; No. 11 grade for fine deniers; with 
No. 10 for medium and No. 9 for coarse. 

Although gelatine glue came into use for rayon sizing 
because starch required long boil-off at high temperatures 
for its removal after slashing, the starch makers soon came 
back with a tapioca starch which is much more solvent than 
ordinary starch and improves in the scouring process, but 
the animal gelatine glue has its own desirable characteristics, 
which include great adhesive strength, and when it is plas- 
ticized with the right softeners, it deposits a resilient pro- 
tective film on the synthetic fibre which prevents abrasion 
and possible breakage during weaving. By varying the 
amount of plasticizer or softening oil, the degree of elas- 
ticity and lubrication is obtained for different materials. 

When textile mills first started using animal glue gela- 
tines neither they nor the glue makers knew too much about 
the characteristics of different gelatine glue qualities and 
their suitability for the range of deniers in acetates, viscose 
or cuprammonium. Earlier applications of gelatine glue to 
slashing were generally in the higher qualities. This was a 
natural selection for mill men to take. But when accurate 
laboratory testing methods were used later, it was found 
that high quality gelatine glue reduces elongation although 
it strengthens the material. Reduction of the size conven- 
tration was found to provide better penetration but the 
entire coating is not sufficient then to protect from abrasion. 
Lower quality gelatine glue on the other hand required large 
amounts often resulting in gummy or sticky coatings. But 
higher quality gelatine glues continue to be used for the 
finer deniers despite some reduction in elongation. Experi- 
ence to date has indicated that danger develops in acetate if 
elongation is more than four per cent and in viscose at more 
than six per cent. Meanwhile, a former theory developed 
to explain why high quality gelatine glues are required for 
fine deniers seems to be moving into the discard. This 
theory was that the molecules in the lower grade gelatine 
glue are too large for the fine film on fine deniers. Tests 
and microscopic examination, however, show that the lower 
grades usually contain smaller molecules than the higher 
qualities as a result of hydrolization. But the lower grades 
have a disadvantage of being somewhat sluggish and they 
do not penetrate well. 

Variation in penetration of different types of rayon has 
been a leading cause for developing different gelatine glues 
for each. Acetates are highly—(Continued on Page 66) 
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No matter what machines you operate — 
you'll find that your best specifications for oil or 


grease are ultimate results. 


= You're not interested in the oil 


such. You're after continuous production, unin- 
terrupted by machine failure. You want lower 


maintenance costs from maximum 
machine protection, reduced power 
consumption from lower frictional 
losses and, finally, you want lower 
lubrication costs. 


= In short, what you want are 
the 4 factors of Socony-Vacuum 


3. Reduced power consumption 


1. More continuous production 


2. Lower maintenance costs 


4. Lower Lubrication costs 
PROFITS 


4-Factor Sto 


Correct Lubrication—the 4 factors that add up to 
lubrication profits for your plant. 


oo You can get these 4 factors now with 


or grease as 


GARCOK 


Lubricants 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., Stand 


ard Oil 


4 


Socony-Vacuum’s complete /Jubrication pro- 
gram for your plant. For this program not only 
means the best quality lubricants for specific needs, 


but also includes skilled engineering 
counsel for scientific application, lat- 
est storage and handling methods, 
charts, controls and even progress 
reports of benefits obtained. 

See your Socony-Vacuum repre- 
sentative and specify the 4-factor 
story for your lubrication dollars. 


of N. Y. Division * White Star Division + Lubrite Division « Chicago Division 


White Eagle Divisions Wadhams Division+ Magnolia Petroleum Company* General Petroleum Corporation of California 
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MAINTENANCE & OPERATION 


Sliver Lap Winders and Controlled 
Drawing 


By |. M. SHOPMAN 


HE function of sliver lap winder in the controlled draft 

drawing system is to make a web of slivers uniform in 
section both transversely and longitudinally, and to roll this 
web into a compact lap of sufficient weight to produce after 
drafting the exact quantity of sliver required to fill the 
12x36-inch drawing can, in which the net weight varies 
from 12 to 15 pounds. 

The formation of the lap is such as to prevent tangling 
of sliver, or the creation of linear irregularities. The ma- 
chine is built. in two different widths, nine-inch for lap to 
be used back of controlled draft drawing, and 101/, inches 
for laps to be used on combers, using 16-card slivers for 
controlled draft drawing, and 20-card slivers for comber 
laps doubled into one sliver. Each machine is equipped with 
self contained built-in one and one-half horsepower motor, 
for which wiring diagrams are furnished for necessary wir- 
ing of the machine. 

The lap winder is a high-duty, high-production machine 
built to operate continually, and should be kept in good 
operating condition at all times. In some small mills where 
only one or two machines are required, the mill's entire 
production is dependent on the lap winder; therefore it is 
very necessary to keep the machine in top working condition 
at all times. While the machine is of simple construction, 
and ruggedly built, a certain amount of care is necessary, 
and should be cleaned once each eight-hour shift to avoid 
soiled, lumpy and specky laps. The clearers at the lifting 
rolls and calender rolls should be picked and cleaned every 
two hours. When clearer cloths become oil stained, they 
should be replaced with new cloths, the throat of the 
machine checked and cleaned twice each eight-hour shift, 
to prevent fly and lint being drawn into the lap, causing 
lumps and thick places in the sliver. The lifting rolls and 
sliver plates should be kept clean and polished with fine 
emery, to prevent rust and sticky lint from accumulating on 
the rolls, which would cause bad electric contact, and cause 
singling and bad work. | 

The lap winder is equipped with anti-friction bearing. 
The lubrication chart should be followed closely to insure 
proper lubrication; this will effect smooth running and un- 
necessary strain on the motor and other parts of the driving 
units. All gearing, driving chains and chain sprockets 
should be kept clean and free of cotton and lint by cleaning 
once each 120-hour shift. The Solenoid brake which stops 
the machine when an end breaks or can runs out is very 
important to good work, and should be inspected weekly, 
and adjusted if necessary. After long usage it may be nec- 
essary to replace the brake lining to maintain efficiency of 
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this unit; therefore, the brake lining should be inspected 
each 30 days for wear, and replaced when necessary. 

When doffing a full lap, to prevent wear of pintles, and 
wear or breakage of the end of lap spools, the pressure on 
the lap should first be released by pressing the foot hrake, 
and the lap racks raised about three inches by turning the 
hand wheel at right hand side of the machine, before re- 
leasing pressure of the spool against the disc by the hand 
lever at front of machine. To make a firmer or more tightly 
wound lap, adjust the foot brake peddle weight further 
toward the end of the lever, or vice versa, for a lightly 
wound lap, depending on the weight lap required, the 
calender rolls also have considerable effect on the firmness 
of the lap, depending on the weight sliver used. The pres- 
sure on the calender rolls affect the appearance and uni- 
formity of the lap. If the weight is not sufficient the lap 
will be soft, and will not unwind properly, and will become 
fuzzy, lick up or split. The pressure on the calender rolls 
can be adjusted by moving the calender roll weights on 
each side of the machine from one notch to another on the 
Folcum lever. Pressure from 55 to 80 pounds can be had 
by this adjustment. The weights on each side of the machine 
should be in the same notch to insure uniform pressure on 
each side. 

The capstands for guiding the sliver on the table, as well 
as the discs, should be kept in adjustment to assure a straight 
wound lap. If this is not done the sliver may find its way 
down between the fluted rolls and the discs. Lap winders 
are equipped with a lap magazine to hold ten lap spools. 
Overloading the magazine causes spools to fall on the floor, 
and may result in serious injury to operatives. 


Regular Overhauls Necessary 


Once each six months the lap winder should be com- 
pletely dismantled and overhauled, at which time all bear- 
ing and gearing should be cleaned and checked for wear, 
and all worn parts replaced. Also check oil in the two dash- 
pots on each side of the machine which cushion the drop 
of the rack. Clean the dash-pots and replenish with new 
oil. Full laps should be handled carefully by holding them 
at the spools ends, and should be placed on the lap truck in 
such manner that they can be started at the drawing frame 
without excessive handling. Do not place lap trucks under 
overhead belts which throw off lint and oil, or belt dressing, 
or under humidifiers. 

The manner in which drafting is carried out in the draw- 
ing frame has a final effect on the finished yarn, since it 
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determines whether or not the yarn will have the required 
strength and appearance necessary for a satisfactory finished 
yarn. Drawing is the first step in the formation of a thread 
before twist is introduced, as the sliver is prepared and con- 
ditioned so it can be reduced in size ready for twist. 

Controlled draft drawing is arranged in two separate 
stages. The first makes use of the lap winder, which takes 
card slivers 16 or 20 in number, and forms them into a lap 
of the proper weight to fill 12x36-inch drawing can. Con- 
trolled draft drawing is built in four deliveries per head, 
and each delivery is fed with the same weight lap, which 
means that all four laps on each head run out at the same 
time; this reduces waste at the drawing and the slubber. 
Using one lap to fill each drawing can eliminates the stop- 
ping of the drawing frame to replace broken or run-out 
slivers, or the piecing up ends at the front of the machine. 
Thus the efficiency of the drawing is increased in many Cases 
up to 25 per cent. Continued running of the drawing frame 
reduces the thick and thin places in the finished drawing 
sliver. The addition of the fifth roll permits a slower speed 
on the back rolls where the mass of frber is greater, which 
produces a more even and better controlled draft of each 
fiber and results in more even sliver inch for inch, above 
that produced by any conv entional drawing. 

One sliver lap machine will produce sliver for 12 to 16 
deliveries of controlled draft drawing. This type of drawing 
iS equipped with either metallic or common rolls, or com- 
bination rolls for short staple. Controlled draft drawing 
will accommodate a length staple of from five-eighths-inch 
up to and including 13-inch length staple, and for longer 
staples such as rayon and acetates. Four lines of drafting 
rolls are used on controlled drawing chassi, making it 
possible, therefore, to use five-eighths-inch staple up to and 
including three-inch staple. 

The following tables show diameter and combination of 


‘ 


rolls generally used on controlled draft drawing: 


%” to %” staple, carded stock, combination rolls 
ist bottomroll 1 ” dia. fluted Top roll 15/16” dia. 


2nd 7%” dia. 15/16" dia 
4th 144,” dia. metallic 1%” dia. 
i” to 15/32” staple, carded stock, cushion rolls 
ist bottom roll 1%" dia. Top roll 1] dia 
3rd 144” dia 13 32” dia 
4th 1%,” dia 1 3/32 dia 
5th 144” dia ] dia 
11/32” to 1%” staple, combed stock, cushion rolls: 
ist bottomroll 144” dia Top roll 1 3/16" dia. 
2nd 1%” dia 1 3/16 dia 
rd i+,” dia ] 16” dia 
ith 1%” dia 1 3/16” dia. 
ith 146” dia 13 16” dia 
7.” to 11%” staple, carded stock, metallic rolls 

ist bottom roll 1%” dia Top roll 144” dia. 
3rd 1.” dia 1” dia. 
ith 1%” dia 1” dia. 
Sth 1%” dia 1” dia. 


The drafting rolls are the heart of drawing frames, and 
considerable study has been made in the past few years as to 
proper roll settings for different staples, character of cotton 
and grist of cotton to be drafted: therefore, no set and fast 
rule can be adopted for definite roll setting. However, a 
starting point, or bench mark, can be determined for roll 
setting for different length staples. The following table has 
been found as a satisfactory starting point, based on experi- 
ence in actual mill operations: 


‘arded Stock Combed Stock 


ist to 2nd staple plus +’ ist to 2nd staple plus 1%” 
2nd to 3rd °*nd to 3rd 
4th to Oth 4th to 65th 
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The above settings can be checked to determine whether 
or not they are correct by the following test: fluted bottom 
rolls and covered top rolls can usually be detected by the 
appearance of the web as it emerges from each line of rolls. 
Take out the top rolls one at a time, beginning with the 
front roll, and run a few feet of sliver web. The under 
side of the web should be as smooth as the top side. If the 
under side is wrinkled, this is proof that there is slippage, 
for the under side is delivering more than top side of the 
web. The cure is more spread, more weight, or less spread 
or draft, or one or more combinations of these elements. 

The above test also applies to metallic rolls, except that 
it is harder to detect on metallic rolls. Here the top roll 1s 
geared to the bottom roll and cannot slip, but the cotton 


Ihe correct rell setting on 
controlled draft drawing 
is of vital importance. 
Improper eetting is often 
the direct cause of wun- 
even or bunchy sliver, and 
the setting should he 
cheeked carefully each 
time the cotton stock ix 


changed. 


slips through the teeth. Remove the top rolls one at a time, 
run a few feet of sliver web from each line of rolls and 
hold the web up to the light. If the settings are too close 
thick dark places will show where the cotton has plucked 
and slipped through the teeth of the metallic rolls. The 
wrinkled surface put in cotton by metallic roll flutes hide 
these places and do not show unless held so the light comes 
through the web. 

The use of a sliver tester is very desirable in checking 
roll settings on drawing. The following table of quality 
has been found a very good guide to determine proper set 
tings for best results in even sliver: 


Excellent Good Fair Poor 

Pct. Pet Pet Pet. 

Carded 16 17-20 21-25 26 up 
Combed 25 20-350 31-35 o6 up 


The following settings are for rayon: 


Ist to 2nd 3/16” plus stapk 
2nd to 3/16" 
$rd to 4th %” 

4th to 5th %” 

Special gauges furnished by manufacturers should be usec 
for setting rolls to assure accurate spacing of top and botton 
rolls. The proper roll setting on controlled draft drawing 
is of vital importance. Improper setting 1s often the direct 
cause of uneven or bunchy sliver, and the setting should be 
carefully chec ked each time the cotton stock is changed. A 
cleaning schedule should be set up for controlled dratt 
drawing. The following ts suggested as satisfactory: Thx 
drawing should be so arranged that when the full lap be 
hind has run out, the cans in front are full and ready to be 
replaced with empty cans. When a full lap runs out, before 
putting in another lap the drawing should be thorough!) 
cleaned. Top and bottom clearers should be picked. The roll 
beam underneath the steel rolls should be wiped clean with 
waste, also the top calender roll—(Continued on Page 49) 
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NEW PRINCIPLE 


FOR CONDITIONING YARN 


Lhe Niagara Twistbetter an.¢n‘ Hew principle. t des igen NO 
to achieve highest production at lowest cost. Yarn is sprayed trom ail MOVING : 
sides affording maximum uniformity. There are nao moving parts: 


rverage maintenance is than 85.00 per year. Used by many leading” 


ano on CONDITIONING YARN 
WITH A NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER 


. What is the outstanding feature of the 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 


. No apron to replace periodically. No 
moving parts except a pump. 


What is the capacity of a Niagara 
Twist-Setter? 

. Up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 

. What is the maintenance cost of a 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 

. Less than $5.00 per machine per year by 
actual records over 4 year period. 


. Why does the Niagara Twist-Setter do 
a better job of setting the twist than 
competitive machines? 


A. Because the Niagara gives a more uni- 
form wetting of the bobbins. 


o> O>O O 


Q. What feeding devices are availa- 

ble? 

A. Several designs to suit indi- 
vidual mill requirements. 

Q. What priorities, etc. are need- 
ed? 

A. None. 


Q. What delivery can be expected? 
A. From three to six weeks. 
Q 


. Where can the best yarn condi- 
tioning penetrants for use in any 
make yarn conditioning machine 
be bought? 


A. Seydel-Woolley & Company — 
Write today for particulars. 


TRADE MARK 


CUTS YOUR CONDITIONING COSTS 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS. 


TREET 


T 


_ PENETRANTS @ SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS @ ALKALIS — 
@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @ 
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The Processing Aerial Delivery Cloth 


By L. M. RICHARDSON 


The Quartermaster Corps of the United States Army 
deserves much credit for its efforts in developing a 
number of excellent fabrics for specific military re- 
quirements. One of these is aerial delivery cloth, which 
is made into parachutes and used to drop materiel from 
cargo planes to ground forces. 


ERIAL delivery cloth, made of filament viscose rayon, 

is 401/, inches wide when delivered in the gray. It 

contains 3.68 ounces per square yard, is of 50x47 construc- 

tion and is woven from 290/120 warp and 300/120 filling 

yarns. The gray cloth is removed from bales in 70 to 80- 

yafd lengths and loose ends are sewed together and batched 
on a wooden shell, making a roll of 600 to 700 yards. 

The fabric is prepared for dyeing by running it through 
an open-width boil-off machine. This removes gray mill 
dirt and soluble binders which were used in the weaving 
process. These binders are usually made of dextrin and 
resins, and being soluble by hot scouring they require no 
desizing enzyme and can be scoured off in a mild alkaline 
boil-off bath. For a 2,000-gallon boil-off bath mix use 15 
pounds of low-titer chip soap and five pounds of tetra so- 
dium phosphate. The fabric enters this mix at a boil, stands 
for three minutes and is cooled gradually to room temper- 
ature as it moves through J-boxes attached to the machines. 
It is delivered from the boil-off machine over a reel into an 
open box, and from there is taken to the finishing depart- 
ment, dried on a loop dryer and framed to finished width. 
The cloth is now ready to be dyed. 


Pad-Jig Procedure Found Best 


Several methods of dyeing aerial delivery cloth were tried 
out originally, and a special type of padding and jigging 
procedure was found to give best results in finishing up the 
dyed goods so that they could meet military specifications. 
A 100-gallon mix padding formula is made up of 1.2 per 
cent (on weight of water) Direct Sky Blue F F Conc., 0.12 
per cent (on weight of water) Direct Chrysophenine A 
Conc., ten per cent common salt and 0.5-per cent wetting 
agent. The color mix must be kept at a boil and the pad 
box should have a small closed steam coil in it in order to 
keep temperature of liquor at as near a boil as possible 
during the padding of goods. The goods are best padded 
by immersion, one end by running goods under submerged 
roll and then through nip for final squeeze before being 
batched on shell. After the cloth has been pad dyed, load 
it on the jigs in order to boil the color into the fabric. The 
depth of shade when it is pad dyed is only about 75 per 
cent of the correct shade, the dyer knowing that boiling is 
on the jigs the shade will usually give about 25 per cent 
heavier shade. In case the correct shade is not reached by 
this process extra color must be added in the jig until the 
correct shade is obtained. 
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A 60-gallon jig mix is made up of two pounds of fatty 
alcohol, one pound of penetrant and ten per cent salt. Give 
four ends at 120° F., then four ends at 150° F. Bring to 
boil and give enough ends until shade is dyed. After cor. 
rect shade is obtained the boiling dyebath is dropped and a 
fresh bath is made, using ten per cent salt. The cloth is 
given two ends cold through this and is shelled up. The 
cloth by this dyeing process has been pulled, and the fibers 
are flat, thus causing the cloth to have a lower porosity than 
is acceptable to quartermaster Corps standard. In order 
to raise the porosity the fibers have to be swollen; the cloth 
is loaded on a J]-box and run for 30 minutes at 150° F., 
using 0.5 per cent fatty alcohol and ten per cent salt. The 
cloth 1s then removed from the J-box, dried on loop or air 
lay dryer, framed on tenter frame to finished width, which 
is 38 to 39 inches. The cloth is then ready to be finished. 


Finishing Mix 

The only finish necessary for this particular. cloth is 
a small amount of softener.. For a 100-gallon mix use four 
pounds of Ahcovel G; run at 130° F., give one end on 
quetsch; dry again and frame to 38 or 39 inches, The cloth 
is now ready to be inspected and laboratory-tested. A sam- 
ple one yard long and full width of the fabric is taken at 
random from each 3,000 yards, and several tests are made 
under controlled atmospheric conditions. The samples are 
conditioned for four hours before physical tests are made 
in an atmosphere having a relative humidity of 65 per cent 
and a temperature of 70°. One test, porosity 180 plus o1 
minus 30 cubic feet, is made on a S. W. Frazier machine. 
(Porosity means cubic feet of air passing through the cloth 
per minute per square foot of fabric, when measured at a 
pressure of one-half inch of water.) A minimum breaking 
strength of 80 pounds warp and 80 pounds filling is to be 
determined through the A.S.T.M. one-inch strip method. A 
minimum tear of ten pounds warp and ten pounds filling 
is determined through the trapezoid method. Elongation of 
15 per cent warp and 15 per cent filling is allowed. The 
breaking strength, tear and elongation tests are made on a 
Scott pendulum type 150-pound-capacity machine. 

Manufacture of aerial delivery fabric necessitates careful 
checking by all operators through the plant. 


The new government tire manufacturing plant now 
being constructed at Tuscaloosa, Ala., by B. F. Goodrich 
Co. of Akron, Ohio, one of the largest units in the recently 
announced $70,000,000 program, is another instance of 
industrial facilities being located in the South near sources 
of supply. The main factory building will be 1,200 feet 
long and 300 feet wide and will house modern processing 
and tire building equipment. The textile division of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. operates Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., 
which produces tire cords. 
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HOW IT PAYS 
FOR ITSELF 

IN 3 YEARS 
OR LESS 


CUTS OPERATING COST WITH— 


A self-threading tension device — a spindle which swings out at angle con- 


venient for quick doffing — an empty bobbin conveyer BELOW the bobbin 
pins, so the operator merely DROPS the bobbins and which runs UP at the 
‘end of the machine, discharging DIRECTLY into a standard size truck instead f 


of small boxes. A high winding speed which helps to reduce operators by . 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COST, BECAUSE — 


Specially trained, highly paid mechanics are not required to keep it in 


running order, to change parts for different angles of wind, etc., or to make 


adjustments. 


CUTS REPAIR COSTS, BECAUSE — 


Like all Foster Machines, it is rugged. Many Foster machines installed 35 
years ago are still mechanically satisfactory. It has the right metals in the 
right places. For example, all parts in contact with yarn are of hardened 
metal or porcelain. New parts required are negligible. One mill with 26 
Model 102’s installed over a 7-year period has spent only $3.50 per year, 


Empty bobbin conveyer empties DIRECTLY 
into standard truck. per 100 spindle machine, for new parts. 


CUTS MACHINERY INVESTMENT — 


Not only because of 100% increase in production over older models, but 


also because of its FLEXIBILITY. It will wind any staple yarn, including 


SPUN RAYON, any angle of wind from 9° to 18°, a straight base cone or 
a convex base cone, and bone dry or emulsion treated yarn. Can also be 


equipped to wind cones on one side and tubes on other, 


SEND FOR BULLETIN A-91 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


Angle of wind obtainable on Model 102. a WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS - 
AD 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: ROSS - WHITEHE 
& CO., LTD., UNIVERSITY TOWER BLOG., 660 ST. CATHERINE ST., WEST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Accident Proneness Industry 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


HILE no complete cure has yet been discovered, 

accident proneness can be lessened. Many an em- 
ployer who has done his very best—the “spare no expense 
or eftort’’ kind—to eliminate mechanical hazards in his 
plant, still has what he rightly considers too many unneces- 
sary accidents. Should his analysis of these accidents extend 
to individual employees, he will, in time, find that some of 
them are more prone to accidents than others. 

How many workers in a department or complete plant 
are likely to have this accident abnormality? Twenty years 
of research by the Industrial Health Research Board of 
Great Britain discloses that the affected workers will number 
from ten to 25 per cent of those on the payroll. Employers 
who have recognized accident proneness by adopting pre- 
ventive measures are those with the lowest figures—ten 
per cent. 

An effort should be made to ascertain the underlying 
cause or causes of accident frequency among certain work- 
ers. There is, to begin with, a temporary or passing form 
of accident proneness. The condition may be domestic 
troubles, poor health, financial worries, unbalanced meals, 
and inability to get a proper amount of sleep. A remedy to 
suit the case is to give the worker helpful advice, or such 
temporary financial assistance as he needs. Other possible 
alternatives are switching him, for the time being, to an 
easier job; or putting him on part time; or by giving him a 
few days’ absence with pay. 

Accident proneness in its acute form is when it exists 
permanently in a worker. Some employers who have given 
insufficient study to the problem in their own plants contend 
that the phase of work on which a man is engaged is the 


deciding factor. Full possession of the facts proves other- 


Py, 


A girl dressed for a date or for shopping is certainly not clad appreopri- 
ately for work in the mill. Instructions on the proper type of clothing 
to wear sheuld be given to all new emplovees before they begin work- 
ing. (Phoetegraph courtesy of National Safety Council.) 
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wise. In repeated checks of groups of men doing the iden- 
tical Operations in identical departments in identical plants, 
some men were more susceptible to accidents than others. 
Research into the cause of accident proneness has not yet 
progressed beyond it being measured in individual reactions. 


Experience Is No Cure 


Working experience has no bearing on accident prone- 
ness. Tests have shown that a man, with a high, accident 
ratio during the first year, will have equally high accident 
ratios in subsequent years. Thus far there is nothing to 
prove that any specific hour, day or month influences the 
accident proneness. The worker's age is equally immaterial, 
provided a man of from 40 to 50 years of age is not ex- 
pected to equal the production of a man from 15 to 25 
years younger than he. The normal man of 40 or over is 
still a steady, accurate worker. The main difference is, the 
speed is not present. 

Let's suppose a worker who is prone to accidents decides 
he might not have so many visits to doctors and hospitals if 
he seeks employment of the same type with another plant 
which he hears is a model of accident prevention. He may, 
at the same time, go farther than that by heeding his 
spouse’s advice to take up a less hazardous occupation. If 
he formerly worked in a dangerous place, or lived in a 
congested part of a community, the cards are hopelessly 
stacked against him. The fact remains that his previous 
environment makes him more prone to accidents than an- 
other worker engaged in a safe industry, or who lives out 
in the suburbs or open country. 

This much has been learned by the British Industrial 
Health Research Board: the accident ratio can be lowered 
by the systematic training of the new worker right at the 
start. The casual alternative ‘trial and error’’ method of 
assigning him a machine and letting him pick up crumbs of 
instruction from his experienced working associate teaches 
him bad habits——the bad habits of the experienced working 
associate, who may be a poor instructor. Then, too, on 
actual production the novice ts expected to maintain the 
prevailing speed. When the novice is correctly trained in 
a classroom, and not allowed to leave it until he has suc- 
cessfully completed the course, he enters the production 
line with none of the clumsy and uncertain movements of! 
the beginner. Last but not least, he has had a thorough 
coaching in safety first, so he knows what to watch out for 
while on the job. 

Every employer should keep a detailed record of plant 
accidents. Not only to determine whether any of them ar 
due to inadequate safeguards, or to seasonal trends (hot 
weather, too much overtime, etc.), but also to ascertain 
which workers are more prone to accidents than others. The 
simplest and most flexible method is by card index—a card 
for each and every worker. A—(Continued on Page 58) 
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ROLLER SPINDLES 


EXCELLENCE 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
of: HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFIg 
HYORAULIC RNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woedside Bldg, Greenville, 5.(. 
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otes Dyes and Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Application of Acetate Colors on Nylon—Part 13 


Articles of this series dealing with acetate colors and 
their application have covered the development of 
various types and methods of dyeing them on crepe, 
blended fabrics and acetate flat goods, as well as the 
dyeing of package yarns and acetate staple in raw 
stock form. 


This current installment deals with some important 
properties of direct dyeing and developed acetate colors 
which are of practical value in processing both acetate 
and nylon fibers. 


] IRECT dyeing acetate colors were used widely on 

nylon goods before war requirements restricted nylon 
to 100 per cent military usage. The shades obtained with 
direct dyeing acetate colors were slightly different on nylon 
than on acetate rayon; many dyers claimed that the fastness 
of acetate colors was not as good on acetate as on nylon 
despite the fact that tests showed that shades on nylon 
possessed better fastness, especially in regard to washing. 

The method of dyeing direct acetate colors on nylon Was 
similar to the procedure used for ‘acetate rayon. The dye- 
stuff was dispersed thoroughly with a fatty alcohol or suit- 
able dispersing agent, then entered at 120° F., raised to 
170° F. and subsequently to 200° F. and run 30 to 50 
minutes until shade was obtained; dyed goods were then 
rinsed and finished and ready for drying. On many of the 
direct dyeing acetate colors the rate of exhaustion was too 
fast to obtain level shades, and this was especially true 
when yellows, violets, reds and reddish blues and oranges 
were applied to lightweight nylon goods. The most uneven 
results came out of running oranges and blues. Plant ofh- 
cials, after many tests, found that it was best to use a 
medium bright acetate yellow, red or scarlet and a bright 
acetate blue of greenish type. These colors were selected 
for slow exhaustion at temperatures of 160 to 190° F., 
which helped insure level shades. For black and navy 
shades the developed acetate blacks and navies were dis- 
persed thoroughly, then diazotized and developed with Beta 
Oxy Naptha acid in a slightly acid (acetic or formic) 
bath. 


Dyeing Procedures 


Typical procedures for dyeing developed colors on nylon 
were similar: for black, four to six per cent acetate devel- 
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oped black, two per cent dispersing agent and two per cent 
penetrant; for navy, 0.75 per cent acetate developed navy 
shaded with a small amount of DW Acetate Black, two per 
cent dispersing agent and two per cent penetrant. Goods 
were entered at 120° F., raised to 175 or 180° F. and run 
10 minutes, bath cooled gradually by draining off in run- 
ning wash, then fresh bath brought up for diazotizing. The 
diazo bath (made up of eight per cent muriactic acid and 
four per cent sodium nitrite) should be tested for nitrous 
gas with potassium todide starch, run cold for 30 minutes, 
then given a thorough cold wash. Goods should not be 
handled by operatives during diazotizing or developing. 

The developing bath is made up of two per cent Devel- 
oper BON and two per cent acetic acid. BON is preferably 
dissolved with ammonia and hot water, then strained into 
bath and acetic added until bath is slightly acid to litmus 
paper and shows cloudy. The bath is started at 90° F. and 
raised slowly to 140° F. for navy or 150° F. for black, 
then run 20 minutes to develop shade fully. It is gradually 
given a cold running wash and finished off in a neutral 
fatty alcohol hot rinse at 110-125° F. 


Suitable Direct Colors 


Some of the direct dyeing acetate colors which proved 
to be best suited in processing nylon were Acetamine Yel 
low G, Acetamine Scarlet B, Acetamine Orange PR, Aceta- 
mine Red RP, Celanthyene Pure Blue BR, ¢ elanthyene Bril 
lant Blue B, Cellitone F Yellow GRA. SRA Red VIII. 
SRA Blue B, Ciba Blue BG, Ciba Red Y, Ciba Yellow CG. 
SRA Scarlet HI and Celliton F Blue FFR. Since the time 
that this list of colors was tested-and selected by a mil! 
chemist many excellent acetate colors have been brought 
out which probably would prove equal if not superior to 
the preceding group. This list is presented for use as a 
starting point when nylon ts once again available for civil 
use 

Many plant chemists and dyers have asked dvestuft 
makers for the best stripping procedure to use on direct 
dyed acetate colors run on acetate rayon and nylon. They 
wanted to have the comparative data as to how the same 
type color would strip. Many dyers have used ten per cent 
sodium hydrosulphite and a two to three per cent soda ash 
or trisodium phosphate, and strip at 160 to 190° F. Results 
obtained from this method are not very satisfactory unless 
the acetate colors used are of the dischargeable type. And 
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Cotton Helps Protect 


Fire-Fighters 


As the wounded “Wildcat” returns 
to its runway, fire-fighters aboard 
U. S. Navy Carriers go into action. 
They're protected from head to foot 
with suits made of water-repellent, 
flame resistant Asbeston fabric. 


Made of cotton and asbestos, this 
new material has become standard 
with the Army and Navy for fire- 
fighting clothes. Designed to serve 
the increasing need for a light- 
weight fabric, Asbeston allows max- 
imum com fort and greater freedom 
of action to the wearer. 

Suitable for fire blankets and tarpav- 
lins,and other uses where flameproof 
protective coverings are required. 


Butterworth 
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Butterworth Machines are serving 
at every step in the wet finishing 
of textiles for Uncle Sam—bleach- 
ing, boiling-out, drying, calender- 
ing, dyeing. 

Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to increase productive Capacity... 
to repair or replace obsolete equip- 
ment... to develop new machines 
for special problems ...to improve 
plant layout. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


The Textile Finishing Machinery Company Division, 
Providence, R. l. :: Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston 
Building : : Hamilton, Ontario, W. J. Westaway Co. 
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another drawback for this method is the danger of partial 


saponification of the acetate leaving resist spots on goods 
p essed. 

The stripping of direct acetate dyed nylon presents a 
more difficult job. The most satisfactory stripping result on 
direct dyeing acetate colors, dyed on acetate rayons and 
nylon, can be obtained by using ten per cent zinc formal. 
dehyde sulfoxylate or ten per cent sodium formaldehyde 
sulfoxylate at 160 to 190° F. over 40 to 60 minutes. These 
per entages are on weight of goods and the amount of 
stripping agents on some colors must be increased, espe- 
cially on nylon. 

Some dyers have found that a five-degree twaddle sodium 
hypochlorite bleach liquor at nine to ten pH raised to 190° 
F. will strip dyed acetate rayon, but the odor of the chlorine 
is difficult to remove, and tends to yellow acetate rayon on 
ageing if not entirely remov ed. After stripping, dyers fol- 
low the chlorine strip bath with four to eight per cent so- 
dium hydrosulfite at 140° F. for 30 minutes. This naturally 
destroys all trace of chlorine more efhciently than the use 
of sodium bisulfite and acetic acid. The use of chlorine 
stripping method is not recommended for dyed nylon, but 
it has found wide use in the stripping and redyeing of 
acetate rayon goods dyed with direct dyed and developed 
colors. 

The table below, which shows comparative stripping re- 
sults of various types of acetate colors dyed on acetate and 
nylon, may prove helpful to plant chemists and dyers in 
selecting colors that are easiest to handle on the re-working 
of off-quality dye lots: 


Shade Rendered with 


Dyed 
on Hydrosulfite Zine Sulfoxylate Chlorine 

Acetate Yellow G Nylon Poor White—Good Good 

Acetate Scarlet B Nylon Poor Fair 

Reduced to 

Acetate Orange GR Nvlon Poor Light Pink Fair to Good 

Acetate Fair White—Good Fairly Good 
Acetate Red R Nylon Fair White—-Good Poor 

Acetate Fair to Good Poor 
Acetate Brilliant Red 3B Nylon Poor Moderate Fair 

Acetate Moderate Good Good 
Acetate Red Violet Nylon Poor 

Acetate Moderate Fair Fairly Good 
Acetate Bright Blue G Nylon Moderate Fair Fair 

ve oe Acetate Pinkish Fair Fair 


Peroxide Allotments Are Worked Out 


To prevent industries producing civilian goods from 
shutting down because minimum quantities of hydrogen 
peroxide are not supplied, an allotment has been made for 
extreme hardship cases for the months of May and June, 
War Production Board officials told members of: the WPB 
peroxygen chemicals industry advisory committee at a recent 
meeting. Such allotments are being made on the basis of 
need to avoid disruption of the civilian essentiality of the 
items produced. Except for extreme hardship cases, direct 
and indirect military and civilian requirements will be con- 
sidered on the basis of the importance of the end product, 
WPB emphasized. 

Reflecting the critical position of hydrogen: peroxide, 
production of the chemical during the second quarter 
with Canadian imports will be approximately 8,010,000 
pounds, as contrasted with full requirements for the same 
period of approximately 14,434,000 pounds and S( reened 


requirements of 12,943,000 pounds. The current screened 
requirement for military textiles amount to 1,500,000 
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pounds, and allotments of 1,200,000 pounds are being 
made. The normal requirements for civilian textiles is 
3,000,000 pounds and the screened requirement is 2,300,- 
300 pounds; an allotment of 285,000 pounds is being made. 

The committee said that, in view of the acute shortage of 
hydrogen peroxide, action should be taken to expedite the 
completion of three construction projects approved a few 
months ago by WPB. These projects are the Buffalo Elec- 
tro-Chemical Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: the Du Pont plant at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
at Wyandotte, Mich. Project upratings from AA-3 to AA-! 
would greatly accelerate the completion of these plants, 
they said. WPB officials said that an investigation would 
be made to determine if such action could be taken. (Shortly 
after the meeting, the ratings for these projects were raised 
to AA-1, WPB reported. ) 

WPB officials suggested that the committee consider the 
possibility of further expansion that may be necessary to 
meet anticipated increases in military needs. The committee 
was of the opinion that, inasmuch as present production 
capacity 1s adequate for normal civilian requirements, new 
construction should be government-financed. The commit- 
tee was asked to give serious consideration to the problem 
and to submit suggested locations for new plants if poten 
tial military requirements materialize. 


Wool Interests Work On Moisture Problem 


American wool interests meeting this month in New 
York under the auspices of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation registered their approval of an international under- 
taking to harmonize the standards for determining moisture 
content of wool yarn. This varies considerably according 
to the moisture content of the air, and since wool is bought 
and sold by weight in world markets, differences in the 
amount of water wool contains may affect its selling price. 
Under normal conditions wool contains anything from eight 
to 18 per cent moisture. In Great Britain climatic condi- 
tions have caused standardization at 1814 per cent. In 
America the standards developed through usage vary from 
ten to 13.6 per cent, depending upon the type of wool yarn. 

This step which would simplify the buying and selling of 
wool in world markets has been proposéd by the Australian 
Standards Association to wool raising or buying countries 
of the world as a job to be undertaken by the recently- 
organized United Nations Standards Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee. Herbert J]. Wollner, head of its New York office, 
stated that the Australian proposal was being submitted to 
the national standardizing bodies of other countries as rap- 
idly as possible and that future action of the United Nations 
Standards Committee would depend upon their reply. First 
step will be an interchange of information among the va- 
rious Countries as to national usage. 

American industrial groups represented at the meeting 
were the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, the American Society for Testing Materials, the 
American Wool Council, the Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion, the Hand Knitting Yarns Industry, the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers, the National Bureau of 
Standards, the National Retail Dry Goods Association and 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. Repre 
sentatives from the wool division of the War Food Admin- 
istration’s Office of Marketing Services and the Federal 
Trade Commission attended as observers. 
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i! UJ A K E R CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


A New Synthetic Wetting Agent of 


Exceptional Efficiency and Versatility 


Yor R textile processing can benefit immediately from the rapid and more 


economical wetting and re-wetting provided by this outstanding new Quaker 
product. Consider the following characteristics and note the versatility of 
#1] 

@ Most efficient on the basis of applied cost. 


@ Applicable to most phases of wet textile processing requiring a 
synthetic wetting agent of high quality and low applied cost. 


@ Stable in solutions of from 1 to 12 pH. 
@ Is an excellent sanforizing and re-wetting agent. 


@ Stable and effective in hard or soft water and over a wide range 
of temperatures. 


@ Does not discolor white goods or alter shades. 


@ Rapidly wets out cotton, wool, rayon or acetate fabrics. 


Want more detailed data on Dianou #11? The handy request form below 


is for vour convenience. Use it! 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


‘@) Other Plants in CHICAGO and DETROIT Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 


A Progressive Organization of 
Research and Process Engineers 
and Manufacturing Chemists 
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President Truman's Views 


It is not always safe to judge a man, who has 
reached an exalted position, by the statements which 
he has made during his previous Career. 

In his position as President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman will be under constant pressure 
from various groups and will be constantly admon- 
ished that he should follow in the footsteps of his 
predecessor and do.as Franklin D. Roosevelt would 
have done. 

It is reasonable to assume he is now in a position 
to secure more vital information than was the case 
when he was a member of the Senate, and this infor- 
mation may cause him to change his stand upon some 
questions. 

However, it is interesting to study his “past per- 
formances’ and evaluate from them the manner of 
man who is now our chief executive. 


We therefore quote some of his statements as fol- 
lows: 

If civilization intends to avoid destruction, nations 
must learn to live together in harmony with each 
other.—From a St. Patrick’s Day address, Chicago, 
March 17, 1945. 


* * * 


The only logical basis for erecting a lasting peace 
and reconstructing a war-torn world must be in a now 
“improved” league of nations made up of the United 
Nations and controlled by Britain, China, Russia and 
the United States in the name of all and for the wel- 
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fare of all—From an address before the Women’s 
National Democratic Club. March 6, 1944. 


* * * 


War has taught us that, whether we like it or not, 
we cannot build a wall of isolation around the United 
States. Our very existence depends upon the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a sound and just peace 
throughout the world.—From acceptance speech as 
Democratic nominee for Vice-President, Aug. 31, 
1944, 

* 

I like to think of our State of Missouri as situated 
near the heart of America, and politically—like its 
physical counterpart—as leaning toward neither ex- 
treme. Bitter experience has taught Missourians that 
it is disastrous to permit either, radicals or reaction- 
aries to obtain control of our political affairs —From 
a Washington Birthday speech at Jefferson City, Mo., 
Feb. 22, 1945. 

* * & 

The right of labor to strike is denied by no one— 
but an America victorious is labor's only guarantee of 
rights in the future. Neither America nor labor must 
be strangled by the selfish interests of a few unscru- 
pulous leaders of labor—From an address at a W ash- 
ington Day Banquet, Philadel phia, Pa., Feb. 23, 1942. 


* * * 


Labor has fought a long uphill fight to obtain rec- 
ognition of its rights. These rights must be preserved, 
and it would be most unfortunate if they should be 
impaired by imposing upon labor Government regu- 
lations and restrictions. However, such restrictions 
surely will be imposed upon labor if it should fail to 
recognize and carry out its wartime obligations to the 
nation. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, has protested the so-called “little steel” 
formula as a violation of the agreement made with 
the President to outlaw strikes for the duration of the 
war. He now assumes for himself and those he rep- 
resents the right to determine whether the coal min- 
ers are being accorded treatment that he considers 
equitable-—From Third Annual Report of Special 
Committee Investigating the National Defense Pro- 
gram, March 4, 1944. 

* 


Even if we could go back to the pre-war situation, 
we do not want to do it, because at the beginning of 
the war in 1939 we had approximately 9,000,000 
unemployed. Our soldiers and sailors are entitled to 
jobs. Many of the women who have gone into our 
factories and done such splendid work during the 
war, will want to continue working, and they are en- 
titled to a chance to earn a good living at jobs that 
they have shown they can do.—From Third Annual 
Report of Special Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Defense Program, March 4, 1944. 
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I think the time has come when labor unions, co- 
operatives, and similar organizations which have 
grown to such vast proportions during the past few 
years are going to be required to make an accounting 
of their funds and of what they do with them, for the 
benefit of the public and in the public interest. There 
is no difterence between a labor leader with too much 
money to spend on an election and Mark Hanna with 
too much money to spend on an election. I think the 
sooner the people concerned realize that in their own 
interest they must make a public accounting of their 
funds and that they must also approach the political 
program in such a way that no suspicion can be cast 
on them as to the manner in which they use their 
money, the sooner we shall come to a proper settle- 
ment of labor leadership and the proper expenditure 
of the funds for which they are responsible-—From a 
debate in the United States Senate, Jan. 18, 1944. 


* * 


The return to peacetime operations will require 
many wage adjustments. Business must be fair to 
labor, but labor will have to take a realistic view of 
the situation. Specifically, it must understand the 
importance to labor of stabilizing working conditions 
in a manner that will permit increased production and 
a widespread distribution to labor of the articles pro- 
duced. In wartime, additional labor costs are absorb- 
ed by the government. In peacetime, they have to be 
taken out of profits or added to prices. Many indus- 
tries will not have a sufficient profit margin and will 
not be able to increase prices and still sell their prod- 
ucts in competition with other products filling similar 
wants. A demand for too much in such an industry 
would simply result in closing the plants.—From 
Third Annual Report of Special Committee Investi- 
gating the National Defense Program, March 4, 
1944. 

* 

I am here to say that I do not think it is possible to 
force any man to work unless he wants to work. | 
know. it cannot be done without a sacrifice of efh- 
ciency. He has to have an incentive and a will to 
work if he is to work efficiently —From a debate in 
the United States Senate, Sept. 21, 1943. 


* * 


During the war, it has been necessary for the gov- 
ernment to create many agencies which have con- 
trolled and doled out materials. Such action was nec- 
essary because wartime scarcity required that mate- 
rials be channeled into their best uses. The agencies 
were headed and, in the main, staffed by business 
men. Their efforts were sincere and, in most cases. 
successful. But these controls were justified only by 
the necessities of war and should be eliminated at the 
end of war.—From an address before the Society for 
the Advancement of Management, New York City, 
Dec. 3, 1943. 
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Before | go further, I wish to make it clear that | 
am not appealing for social equality of the Negro. 
The Negro himself knows better than that, and the 
highest types of Negro leaders say quite frankly that 
they prefer the society of their own people. Negroes 
want justice, not social relations —From an address 
be fore the National Colore d De Mocralic Association, 
Chicago, Jul) 14, 1940, 


* * 


If taxpayers are provided with the means for com- 
ing Out of this war in a financially sound condition, it 
may not be necessary within the first 18 months after 
the cessation of hostilities to reduce taxes materially. 
It may be easier on the taxpayers, whose solvency has 
been preserved, and sounder national economy, to 
keep taxes at a relatively high level now, and for a 
time after the war, than to kill the taxpaying goose 
that lays the golden eggs now, and plan to do noth- 
ing more in the post-war period than keep watch over 
the corpse.—From Third Annual. Report of Special 
Committee Investigating the National Defense Pro- 
gram, March 4, 1944. 

* * 


It is especially important that the Congress ac- 
quaint itself now With the arrangements which are 
being made abroad in the name of the United States 
by the numerous representatives of the many special 
agencies authorized to expend funds and to distribute 
American property. The time to correct mistakes is 
at their inception. The time to obtain equitable set- 
tlements of our post-war rights to use airfields and 
other properties built and paid for by us is now.— 
From a statement as Chairman of the Special Senate 
Committee Investigating the. National Defense Pro- 
gram, July 4, 1943. 


[ personally am a firm believer in individual incen- 
tive, and I believe that this country reached its present 
development as soon as it did largely because there 
was free play for individual initiative. I don’t want 
government officials, whether selected from the ranks 
of business or not, determining who will produce and 
how much will be produced. 

I believe in individual initiative. But we all know 
that individual initiative when unregulated is abused. 
That is why every civilization develops laws and, 
unfortunately, as life becomes more complex, the laws 
must be made more complex whether we like it or 
not. The profit motive of our economic system, | 
think, is superior to any other system the world has 
known. Certainly we do not want any part of the 
fear motive of national socialist states. But a profit 
system does lead in some cases to excesses which 
cause difficulties, just as dogs that bite make it nec- 
essary for all dogs to be chained or muzzled.—From 
an address before the Industrial Conference Council, 
Se pt. 24, 1942. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


GOLDVILLE, S. ¢ Joanna Textile Mills has distributed a 
$95 000 bonus among its operatives, according tO an an 
nouncement by W. A. Moorhead, resident manager. Ap 
proximately 1,000 employees, men and women, were in 
cluded in the bonus distribution. The Joanna plant is 
owned by W. H. Regenery and associates of the Western 
Shade Cloth Co., Chicago, Hl. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Fourth Regional War Labor 
Board at Atlanta has authorized Proximity Mtg. Co. to 
establish a work load for its weavers ‘not to exceed 54 
looms for each weaver’ with the same operating conditions 
that prevailed during the February test period. In February 
two 58-loom sets were established at the plant for test runs 
which were studied and reported on to the regional board 
by technicians of WLB and the U. S. Department of Labor. 
The weavers last December had brought about a work stop 
page at the plant, which was engaged about 95 per cent on 
war production orders, in protest to the proposed introduc- 
tion of the cycle-type work plan. The test runs, observed 
and reported on by the Federal technicians, were ordered 
by WLB as a result of the work stoppage. 


SPARTANBURG, S. ¢ Drayton Mills, with a payroll in 
crease of from $928.000 to more than $2.000.000 a year in 
the past decade, alre ady has launched post-war plans which 
include the installation of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of equipment. J. T. Wardlaw, treasurer of the com 
pany, announ ed that some new machinery has already been 
secured to place production on a more efhicient basis, and 
that much more will be acquired when restrictions are re 


moved. 


Two New “E” Winners 


The War Department has notified two more South- 
ern textile plants that their military production rec- 
ords warrant the initial award of the Army-Navy “E” 

the Bennettsville (S. C.) Cotton Mill of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and Clearbrook ( Va.) Woolen Co. 
The Bennettsville plant will receive its pennant in 
ceremonies scheduled for June 5, and the Clearbrook 
award will be made June 6. 


The Charlottesville, Va.. plant of Frank Ix & Sons. 
Inc., the country’s largest manufacturer of parac hute 
cloth. has received a fourth award. and its original 


E” flag now carries three white stars. 


Two of the textile industry's suppliers have also 
received honors recently for war work. The Thoro- 
bred Textile Division of Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. at 
Waynesville, N. C., has been granted an initial “E”’ 
award, and the Marcus Hook, Pa., plant of American 
Viscose Corp. has won a third star for its pennant. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Modena plant of Ranlo Mfg. 
Co., a Burlington Mills subsidiary, has completed 1.000.000 
man-hours of operation without a lost-time accident in the 
past 14 months, according to a statement by Olin C. Shedd, 
general manager of the company 


BAMBERG, S. C.—Santee Cotton Mills will be liquidated 
by unanimous vote of the 96 per cent of the sto kholders 
represented at a meeting May 9. The stockholders instruct 
ed the directors to continue operation of the plant, however, 
until the liquidation could be effected 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Quality Textiles, Inc., has been 
granted a South Carolina charter to “manufacture and sell 


cotton and rayon goods, fabrics and garments.” 


BARNESVILLE, GA.——City officials of Barnesville declared 
a half-holiday May 8 so that citizens of the town might join 
in celebrating the opening of Aldora Mills’ new addition 
Officials of General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., of 
which Aldora is a branch, came to Barnesville for the open 
house and program which was held in the city auditorium. 
The delegation of company officials was led by C. J. Jahant, 
vice-president in charge of production. 


Pay Hike Ordered in 12 Southern Mills 


In line with the recent National War Labor Board textik 
directive, the Fourth Regional War Labor Board, with head 
quarters in Atlanta, on May 3 orde red 12 Southern cotton 
mills to establish a 55-cent minimum common labor rate, a 
five-cent across the board increase, and other applicable 
provisions of the directive. M. T. Van Hecke, board chair- 
man, said that most of the mill workers affected by this 
order would receive the five-cent increase retroactive to Oct. 
1, 1944, and added that all of the companies indicated they 
will seek price ceiling relief from the Ofhce of Price Ad- 
ministration. In each case the company and the Textile 
Workers Union (CIO) wefe ordered to negotiate a mort 
balanced wage structure and other provisions of the national 
“‘pattern” directive. 


At the same time the order was issued in regard to the 
12 mills, the regional board asked the NWLB to transfer 
jurisdiction in the cases to the newly-created Southern Tex 
tile Commission. The commission, which was formed to 
study the rate structure of Southern mills, will assist in the 
negotiations, approve agreements and handle disputes. The 
commission has as its chairman Richard Lester, professor of 
economics at Duke University, who is also public member, 
and the other members are C. L. Stevens, Baltimore, Md.. 
industry member; Carl Harris, Durham, N. C., alternate 
industry member; William Pollock, New York, secretary 
and treasurer of the textile union, labor member: and Frank 
McAllister, Atlanta, alternate labor member. 
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PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 
STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 


_ WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes 
clean, last longer. Ply lays in opposite 
direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2.234.779 and Manutlactured Exclusively by 


E. F. ROSE & COMPANY - Maiden, N. 


79 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


STEIN 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, 
1011 Johnston Bldg. NG” Charlotte 2, W. C. 
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Humidifiers or Humidification 


Where desperate need for moisture 

exists, anything labeled ““humidifier’’ can 

. hardly failto help. Thus “‘humidifiers’’ some- 
times get more credit than they deserve. 


Mysterious looking objects delivering 
moisture and humidification have little in 
common. Humidification reckons with many 
things; the changing demand of the 
seasons, of each day, or hour, or minute. 
It includes peculiarities of plant, processes 
and product. Finally, it aims at more and 
better production. 


Yes, “humidifiers’’ may help. Genuine 
humidification produces astounding results. 


No piping changes. The se iy 
self-cleaning Turbomatic — oy 


interchangeable with earlier | 
and other models. 
> 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg,Mass. Boston, Mass. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Dr. Robert W. Cairns has been appointed 


issistant director or research tor the Her 
cules Powder ( research department at 
Wilmington, Del., and Dr. Raymond F 
Schultz has been appointed director ‘of the 


mpany s experiment station 


Kenneth F. Clarke and Charles Dana 
Ls iper wert elected to the board of direc 
tors of Draper & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass 
at a recent meeting of the stockholders 


Both of the ncw directors have been asso- 


ciated with the company for some years 


W. J. Armfield, 3rd, and Leroy A. Stad 
ler have been named vice-presidents of Bur 
lington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., and 
F. D. Frissell, Jr., G. E. Gregg and B. M 
McConnell have been app unted assistant 
vice-presidents. The company also announc 
ed that w 3 Sellars has been made direc- 
tor of research and development and Webb 


Durham has been promoted to the position 


of assistant to the general managet 
Hodges ot Chas 
lett. has heen 
hinted exclusive 
ithern representa 
r American Pa 
ibe Co. of Woon 
accord 
tf an announce 
nent by Harald L 


rein. the com 


trceasurel and 
number of years 
r. the late Brad 
tord Hodgcs of Atlanta, acted as sales 
agents for textile machinery and equipment 
manutacturcl including American Paper 
Tube Co. He has now relinquished othe 
accounts and will devote his entire time to 
the sale of A. P. T. products, which tn 
clude tubes, quills and bobbins. Mr. Hodges 
has been selling to the Southern textile in 
dustry for 20 years, and will continue to 
make his headquarters in Charlotte, at 513 
S. Tryon Street 


( M. Vanstory, assistant treasurer ot 
Burlington Mills Corp., was unanimously 
elected mayor of Greensboro, N. when 
the newly-celected members ot the city coun- 


cil held their first meeting 


Earl B Morgan has been transterred trom 
his position as general manager of the Blne 
ridge Division, Lees-Cochrane Co., Inc., at 
Glasgow, Va., to the James Lees & Sons 
Co and the Lees ( ochrane¢ Co.. Inc both 
at Bridgeport, Pa., where he will be in 
charge of industrial and public relations for 
all the companies. Wert Faulkner succeeds 
Mr. Morgan as general manager of the Blue 
ridge Division 
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E. P. Cofield, sales manager tor Erlanger 
Mills, Inc., has been elected president of 
the Lexington (N. C.) Rotary Club 


Hardin C. Graham, after 31 years with 
Chatham Mfg. Co. at Elkin, N. C., has re 
tired from the position of company secretary 
because of ill health. He has been succeeded 
by James A. Booher, in charge of cost ac- 
counting for some time. Mr. Graham was 
assistant secretary of the company for 19 
years prior to becoming secretary in 1941 


D. A. Long, Ir., vice-president of Ama- 
zon Cotton Mills, has been chosen president 
of the Thomasville (N. C.) Rotary Club 


Ki Williams, plant manager of the ace 
tate rayon plant at Waynesboro, Va., for 
the last four years, has been transterred to 
Wilmington, Del., as assistant ta A. W 
Frame, director of acetate rayon production, 
it has been announced by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. W. T. Wood, formerly 
plant manager on special assignment in the 
nylon division, succeeds Mr. Williams at 
Waynesboro. In another personnel change 
announced by Du Pont, Thomas H. Urn 
ston, who has been assistant director of 
sales in the acetate division, has been pro 
moted to the post of assistant manager of 
that division. Mr. Urmston succeeds Emule 
F. du Pont, who has been transferred to the 
service department. Thomas L. Hines,  for- 
mer manager of the Du Pont rayon plant at 
Old Hickory, Tenn., is now manager of the 
company's cellophane division. H. L. Wol- 
cott has been appointed manager of Du 
Pont’s new Sabine River Works being built 
near Orange, Tex., for the production of 
chemicals which go into nylon 


Eugene F. Robbins has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Eureka plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., to become 
manager of the Griffin, Ga., plant of Thom- 
aston Cotton Mills. Floyd Watson resigned 
recently as superintendent at the Grifhn 
plant 


Two ofhcials of E. I. du Pont de Ne. 
mours & Co. received honorary awards at 
Svracuse University Commencement exercises 
April 30. Howard J. White, assistant man 
ager of the Du Pont rayon department, was 
made an honorary doctor of laws, and Er- 
nest H. Hankins, director of the company s 
purchasing department, was awarded thx 
Arents Medal “for excellence in commerce 
and industry.” William B. Hodge of Char- 
lotte, vice-president of Parks-Cramer Co., 


was also awarded an honorary degree at the 


exercises. Mr. Hodge is a member of the 
Svracuse class of 1895, which had tts 50th 
reunion last month. 


The U. §. Hunter Marshall was launch 
ed recently at Hingham, Mass., in honor ot 
the son and rate sake of the INN rth arolina 
Cotton Manutacturers Association secretary 
Ens. Hunter Marshall, Ill, United States 
Naval Reserve, was in charge of the gun 
crew on a ship which was torpedoed in the 
Atlantic in June, 1942. He has been missing 
since that time. Members of his family at 
tended the launching ceremonies 
Dr. Lewis Larrick, 


lett, has Deen appoint 


on the research 
of the Institute ot Tex 
tile Technology, Char 
lottesville, Va. A na 
tive of Oklahoma, Dr 
Larrick graduated trom 


Phillips University in 
1926 with a major in 
physics, took graduate work and .received 
his M.S. degree at the University of Wash- 
ington, and received his Ph.D. degree tron 


the University of lowa in 1933. He comes 
to Charlott svill from the laboratories ot 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. in Akron. O.. where 


he has heen d research physicist since 1942 


loseph W. Lineberger, superintendent of 
Climax Spinning Co. and Majestic Mtg. Co 
of Belmont, N. C., is chairman of the 7th 
War Loan drive in the Belmont area 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT—Edwin 
N. Brower, secretary and treasurer of Rock- 
fish Mills at Hope Mills, N. C., has been 
appointed acting director of the cotton and 
synthetic textiles division of the War Pro 
duction Board's textile, clothing and leather 
bureau He succeeds Georg: H Lanier, 
whose resignation was announced recently. 
Mr. Brower will be assisted by M. V. Mac 
Farlan, deputy director for synthetics, and 
Roger Walcott, deputy director for cottons 

C. P. Spruill, associate price executive 
in the Othce of Price Administration's tex 
tile price branch, has resigned eftective 
July 1. 


Luther H, Hodges of New York City, 
VICE president of Marshall Field & Co. and 
general manager of the manutacturing divi 
sion, 1s representing Rotary International at 
the United Nations Conference in San Fran- 
cisco. Rotary 1s one of the organizations 
recognized by the State Department as con- 
sultants to the American delegation 


James T. Cook, superintendent of the 
Porterdale and Welaunee Mills of Bibb 
Mte Co. at Porterdale, Ga., has been elect- 
ed president of the Covington (Ga.) Rotary 
Club. 
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Houghton Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


OUGHTON 


Sou. Representative 
WOOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET *% BOSTON 


DENMAN 


LOOM PARTS the job. They save you time and money 


PIC KE RSS. because they do last longer. They are pre- 
; cision equipment, made right and finished ; 
right, with the Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 


that produces smoother, even yarn. Sizes 


7 & Price and weights for all kinds and counts of yarn. 
Terrell Machine Send for free samples—today. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


FOR LONG RUNS 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers stay on 


Send your exact re- 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 
prove in your own mill. 
Write direct, or to the 


nearest representative. 


Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U 
S Travelers will be 
full-count, factory-per 
fect 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY UNIVERSAL 
SERVICE 


STANDARD 


Providence, R. | Greenville, S$. C 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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Portable Lubrication 
Unit Ils Developed 


Designed to provide a complete, 
compact, portable lubrication depart 
ment for industrial plants, with unique 
ability to transport and dispense a va- 
riety of grades or types of lubricants, a 
new Lubrikart has just been announced 
by the Alemite division of Stewart- 
Warner Corp. The new unit, mounted 
on five-inch ball-bearing casters, is only 
21 inches wide. It is 31 inches long and 
371, inches high. Pushed like a per- 
ambulator, it is intended for one-man 
operation and ts able to travel between 
rows of machines or elsewhere in a 
plant where space is limited. 

The new Lubrikart comes in two 
models. The basic model carries two 
seven-gallon tanks equipped with low 
pressure pumps with five and a half 
foot hose and non-drip nozzles for fill- 
ing oi rtservoirs on machines or hy 
draulic systems, and for filling gear 
housings; one seven-gallon tank with 
high pressure pump for loading hand- 
guns; two one and three-quarter gallon 
tanks with oil transfer pumps for fill. 
ing oil cans; six spout-type oil cans. 
and four lever-type hand guns. There 
is also space for waste, replacement fit- 
tings, small tools or other material. 

The second model, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, also has a 
high - pressure, hand - operated grease 
pump which holds 40 pounds of lubri 
cant and has a five and a half foot 
lubricant hose fitted with a hydraulic 


coupler. This pump develops up to 
7,000 pounds of pressure per square 
inch, and can be lifted clear of the 
Lubrikart and carried to point of use, 


if desired. All pumps, loaders and 
transfers are manually operated. 

Outstanding advantages of the Lu- 
brikarts, according to Alemite engi- 
needs, are their ability to transport 
many types of lubricants and a variety 
of equipment for application of lubri- 
cants; high degree of maneuverability: 
time savings due to less frequent re. 
turn to the oil storage room by the 
lubrication attendant, and greater as. 
surance that lubrication will not be 
neglected by the lubrication attendant 
because of lack of proper lubricant or 
equipment at point of use. 


Hope To Hold 15th 
Southern Textile Show 


Permission is being sought by off: 
cials of Textile Hall Corp. to hold the 
iSth Southern Textile Exposition at 
Greenville, S. C., in October of this 
year or in April, 1946. The War Com- 
mitte on Conventions of the Office of 
Defense Transportation has been ask- 
ed, in this case, to make an exception 
to its ban on gatherings attended by 
more than 50 persoris. The last expos- 
tion took place in 1941. 


Troy Whitehead Opens 
Offices in New York 


Troy Whitehead Machinery Co. of 
Charlotte has opened offices at 14 Wall 
Street, New York, to expedite the ship- 
ment of textile equipment to Latin- 
American and other foreign markets, 
according to an announcement by the 
firm. Ira S. Teat, formerly of Atlanta, 
commenced duties as manager of the 


new office May 


A Salute To Textiles 


Continuing its series of salutes to 
industry in wartime, the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. broadcast of the Boston 
Pops’ Orchestra will pay tribute on 
May 19 to the textile industry. This 
intermission feature of the “Pops” pro- 
gram will be devoted to honoring the 
men and women in the industry fo 
their outstanding contribution, on th: 
part of both management and labor, to 


MILL 


STARCH 


The Weaver’ 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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the war effort. The Boston “Pops” 
broadcasts are heard over the Blue Net- 


work Saturday nights at 8:30 p. m 
Eastern War Time. 


To take advantage of shipping space 
as it becomes available, the War Pro 
duction Board has announced that con- 
sideration will be given to applications 
on Form WPB-1041 for authorizations 
to purchase soft cotton waste from im- 
port from the west coast of India. Such 
applications should be filed with the 
textile, clothing and leather bureau, 
WPB, Washington 25, D. C., Ref. M 


64. 


OBITUARY 


Alexis Sommaripa of Millwood, Va., a 
leader in the held of rayon fabric develop 
ment, was killed in action on March 28 
while serving in’ Germany as a. civilian 
member of the psychological warfare de 
tachment with the Fourth Armored Divi 
sion, the War Department has announced 
He had just received the Bronze Star for 
outstanding bravery in capturing 1,200 Ger 
mans. He was born in Odessa, Russia, in 
1900, and was a graduate of the Imperial 
Law School. He came to the United States 
in 1920 and later received a degree from 
Harvard Business School. While employed 
by Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co. he invented 
a fabric processing machine which was pat 
ented and has been widely adopted. Mr. 
Sommaripa was employed by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. in 1925 as a fabric de- 
velopment specialist. The following year he 
established the first fabric development sec- 
tion in the rayon industry. He left Du Pont 
in 1941 to join the War Production Board 
Surviving are Mrs. Sommaripa and a son, 
Amory M. Sommaripa of Boyce, Va 


Loring F. Kelley, well known retired South 
ern mull executive, died recently at his home 
in Greenville, S. ( tollowing several 
months of declining health. Mr. Kelley had 
served as superintendent of mills at Dalton. 
Ga., Mobile, Ala., and Pelham, S. C.. and 
was superintendent of the Poinsett plant of 
the Brandon Corp. for more than 20 years, 
a position he held until his health failed 
ome months ago. One son and one daugh- 
ter survive 


Phillip A. Gwaltney, 57, associated with 
the research department of Bibb Mfg. Co.., 
lied May 1 at Macon, Ga after a ver\ 
short illness. He was superintendent of 
Marlboro Mills at McColl, S. C.. for a 
number of years prior to joining the Bibb 
organization in 1940. He 1s survived by his 
wife, two sons, one daughter, tour sisters 
and two brothers, one of them being E. C 
Gwaltney, director of research for Saco 
Lowell Shops 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


TONED 


High grade, high volatile steam 
a by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


at 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 


coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 


Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


>=¢ ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. yy 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


GREENVILLE BELTING C0. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 | 


We make and repair 
both big and little 
belts, quickly, eco- 
nomiclly and exactly. 


: oe E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY WANTED—Position as Overseer of Weaving by 


; practical weave room man experienced as fixer 
on plain and dobby looms. Sixteen years’ experi- 
Textile Machinery and Supplies ence as Overseer of weaving; a practical designer: 
references as to character and ability. Address 

‘“‘Weave Room Overseer,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


. POSITION WANTED—Have had 22 years’ practical 

b Textile Center of the South mill experience: cotton and waste, twines and 
: yarns. 10 years as General Overseer. Would like 
to contact mill needing as Assistant Superintend- 
ent or General Overseer. Address 13,"’ | 
care Textile Bulletin | 


WANTED—Position with large mill or’ group of 
small mills as cotton buyer or grader and stapler 


FOR SALE Have four years’ experience with successful mill 


Age 26. Draft status 4-F. Want position with 


: Southern mill and all correspondence will be con- | 
Machine Shop and Foundry dential. Address “Robert J.,"" care Textile Bul- 
. letin. 
Manufacturing Textile Machinery Parts WANTED—Position as Spinner or Carder and Spin- 
ner: long experience in both; strictly sober; good 
This plant has sufficient established business to operate 55 hours a week. habits; married, large family. Can come on short 
Will Ht at ‘hle nat artio te notice: will go anywhere. Write ““H-P."' care Tex- 
lil St O responsibie party OF pariies on terms tile Bulletin 
Cash no object, as only reason for selling this well established and prof- ————— —— 
itable business is due to fact principal owner’s health necessitates retiring. CONFIDENTIAL—Loom Fixer and Weaver, experi- 
Plant tully equipped with machines, tools, including such items as turret enced on Cam Draper Looms, now employed, 


would like to meke change. 20 years’ experience. 
References. Write “‘Box 91."' care Textile Bulletin 


This is an exceptional opportunity, due to circumstances, to obtain a 


lathes, automatic screws. machine grinders, etc. 


good profitable postwar business DESIRE JOB as Overseer or Assistant Overseer of 
Weaving Department. 22 years’ experience on plain 
For further information, write and fancy work. Drapers and C & K looms. Now 
employed but would like to make a change. 40 
. . 

Box C-G, care Textile Bulletin years old; draft status 4-A. Can furnish good 
recommendations. Address ‘‘S-T,"’ care Textile 

Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer of Weaving. 22 
vears in weave room: several years as oversecr 
and general overseer. Family. Draft status. 4-A 


: : Strictly sober Age 39 1.C.Ss. graduate high 
| PAUL B. EATON LET US OVERCOME school education. Now emploved but can come on 

the Rust, Corrosion, Congestion and Fungi short notice. Address care Textile 
aten problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- Bulletin 
1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. tems 
’ ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC 
y 68 William Street New York. N. Y. St 18 year: 
or ence spinning anc weaving mills, 
eset: ey re go Corps North and South Carolina Representative classes of goods. Age 38: married: two children 
Joe W. Baldwin 1.C.8. graduate special textile courses at Clem- 
son. Will accept overseer job in large mill. Ad- : 
dress “‘B-P care Textile Bulletin 
RAZOR BALES FOR SALE WANTED WANTED 
; Cotton Spinning Mills (around 10,000 spin- 
For industrial use, double-edge blades, re- Wool and Waste Carder and Spinner fer dies) with enue preferably for aca 
iects of nationally advertised brand. Avalil- Davis & Furber Machines. Prefer Southern cloth: in working condition: strict confi- 
able in bulk at $4.60 per thousand man; middle-age man with A-1 references dence: spot cash 
Write “Box Address ‘‘Southern,’’ Address “Box K-1237.”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. care Textile Bulletin. care Textile Bulletin. 
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FOR SALE 
By Mill 


Approximately 5.500 spindles. Whitin 

3'.” gauge. tape drive spinning equip- 

ment with Texrope individual motor 

drive; 2” ring. 7” traverse 

4—-9x4')x7 Roving Frames 
each 

‘—140-spindie 8x4x6 Roving 
Saco-Lowell: 3, 1927: 1, 1918 


100 spindles 


Frames, 


Address “H. P. M..”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
Overseer of Weaving for large 
Alabama mill, 2.400 looms 


Write “‘Alabama’™’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 
Overseer Carding: large organization: must 
be experienced in supervision: young man 
capable of further development 
Address “‘Box C. 
care Textile Bulletin. 


MANUFACTURER 
of Textile Weaving Specialties desires rep- 
resentative to cover Virginia and Northern 
and Eastern North Carolina on commission 
basis. State products being handled to avoid 
conflict 
Address ‘‘Representative,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
Third shift overseer for Card Room with 65 
cards. Pay $40.00 per week for six nights 
Address 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Assistant Superintendent: must be familiar 
with weaving. Prefer textile graduate 


THE RANDOLPH MILLS. INC.., 
Franklinville, N. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
for medium sized narrow fabric mill located 
in Piedmont section. Attractive proposition 
lor man capabie of assuming full responsi- 
bility for manufacturing and figuring costs 
with assistance of office man. Replies treat- 
ed confidentially 
Address ““G. F.,"’ 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


Abington Textile Machinery Co 
Acme Machine & Tool Co 
Akron Belting Co 

Alladdin Laboratories, Inc 
American Viscose Co 

Arkansas Co 


Baily & Co., Joshua L 
Bancroft Belting Co 
Barber-Colman Co 

Barnes Textile Associates 
Best & Co.. Edward H 
Bond Co., Chas 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

Brown Co.. The David 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 


Carolina Refractories Co 

Carter Traveler Co 

Charlotte Chemical Laboratories. Inc 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
Clinton Co 

“loverieal Mig. Co 

Cole Mig. R. D 

Curran & Barry 


Dary Ring Traveler Co 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co 
Denison Mig. Co 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Draper Corporation 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 


—F— 
Eaton. Paul B 
Engineering Sales Co 

= 
Foster Machine Co 

—G— 


Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co 
General Coal Co 

General Dyestuff Corp 

Gill Leather Co 


H & B American Machine Co 
Henley Paper Co 
Hetherington & Sons. Inc... John 
Houghton & Co... E 
Houghton Wool Co 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 


Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co 
Iselin-Jefferson Co 


Jacobs Mig. Co.. Inc... E. H 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H 


Keever Starch Co 
Keystone Belting Co 
Kron Scale Division 
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Lawrence Leather Co.. A. C 8 and 9 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co.. Inc 56 
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Maguire. John P 53 
Marquette Metal Products Co 33 
Manhattan Rubber Co 62 
Meadows Mig. Co 4 
Merrow Machine Co.. The 7 
= 
National Ring Traveler Co 69 
Neisier Mills 50 
Noble Roy 56 
—()— 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co 18 
— 
Pabst Sales Co 44 
Page Belting Co 54 
Parks-Cramer Co 4) 
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Penick & Ford, Ltd 58 
Piedmont Processing Co 67 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co Back Cover 
Quaker Chemical Products Corp 37 
Ray Chemical Co 71 
Raymond Service. Inc.. Chas. P 47 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 73 
Rose & Co... E. F 4) 
Rov & Son Co B. S 60 
= 
Saco-Lowell Shops 19 
Scott Testers. Inc 73 
Sevdel-Woolley & Co 29 
Sinclair Refining Co 20 
Sirrine & Co J. E 4) 
Solvay Sales Corp 6) 
Socony Vacuum Co 25 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 64 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 46 
Stein, Hall & Co 4) 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co 62 
Stevens & Co.. Inc 50 
Swan. H. C 66 
Terrell Machine Co 43 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 1] 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co 43 
Union Supply & Electric Co 59 
Universal Winding Co 23 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 12 
Vogel Co.. Joseph A 54 
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Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 67 


@ if you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 
The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 
classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. 


Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. 


"Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 
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Do your bands 
sometimes have a 


Monday- Morning 
Hang Over. ? 


Funny thing about bands; they don’t 
like to work after the Sunday shut-down, 
or after sudden changes in humidity. 
That is—unless they’re kept taut with 
Meadows Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys. 
Mills from Maine to Texas have ended 
their “Monday Morning,” damp-weather 
and dry-weather band troubles, increased 
yarn production, eliminated slack yarn 
and gotten a more uniform twist, by 
equipping their frames with Meadows 
Pulleys. (Over a million and a half spin- 
dles now equipped.) 


Meadows Pulleys are easy to install; no 
doffing of frames necessary. One pulley 
to each 4 spindles. Lubrication only once 
each 5000 hours. Write us, or our repre- 
sentatives, for prices and details. 


Meadows Manufacturing Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. Aff 


MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys — 


Representatives 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 93-A Broadway, 
Providence, R. I. 


Woolen Men Attack WPB’s M-388 


The chorus of protest against the War Production Board's 
directive M-388 was joined recently by F. Eugene Acker- 
man, textile consultant and executive director of the Amer 
ican Wool Council, when he declared, in a statement pre- 
pared for the Association of Buying Offices, Inc., that “the 
recent outpouring of restrictive orders affecting textiles and 
clothing, including the much-discussed M-388 and its sec 
tions, A, B and C, have developed a natural widespread 
confusion regarding the exact situation respecting woolens 
and worsteds.”’ 


In defense of his position, Mr. Ackerman stated as fol 
lows: “Under the provisions of M-388 and M-388C, which 
is the woolsection, 80 per cent of all worsted or woolen 
textiles remaining over and above 1 required military produc 
tion must be channeled into garment manufacturers making 
a selected list of 37 items of apparel, all of them with 
established maximum wholesale prices. Under MAP, which 
is the OPA companion part of WPB M.-388, textile man 
ufacturers must produce woolens and worsteds in the same 
price levels as were produced during either a quarter or a 
season of the year 1943. MAP will not change apprec iably 
the prices of woolens or worsteds, becaus¢ prices have been 
firmly controlled by the existing price order, MP-163, effec 
tive for three years. 

The eftect of M-388 is quite another matter. It works 
against production of all woolens and worsteds, because it 
requires that 80 per cent of all civilian production be chan 
neled to manufacturers of permitted apparel items at max 
mum prices. Fine goods manufacturers will prefer to take 
additional military business rather than to produce lower- 
priced fabrics to go into the low-price garment field which 
is not their normal market. Instead of increasing the supply 
of fabri s, therefore, M-388 will decrease it. 

“As military demands decrease, as they must, the worsted 
and woolen textile industry can quickly produce yardage in 
volume for civilian use within a maximum of some six to 
eight weeks. No reconversion is necessary. Under termina- 
tion of contract arrangement, mills may purchase semi 
finished military goods which can be imme diately converted 
into civilian apparel fabrics for both men and women. Even 
in the permitted list of apparel items at established maxi- 
mum prices, garment manufacturers are only allowed to 
produce percentages of their 1943 production. Of course, 
WPB gives assurances that as textile supplies increase, the 
percentages of permitted apparel production will be in 
creased. On the other hand, mills may not sell this yardage 
except to garment manufacturers making the permitted list 
of garments. 

The result, therefore, is a rigid and inflexiable rule 
established to control a highly fluid production which is 
only momentarily diverted to military uses. Naturally, ad- 
ministrators of WPB give assurances that if woolen and 
worsted supplies increase, the percentages of permitted 
apparel production will be increased in ratio. It is utterly 
impossible for anyone to determine the ratio of balance 
between supply and demand, and further, anyone having 
dealings with the WPB or the OPA realizes that definite 
decisions from these agencies rescinding or modifying ex 
isting orders is an almost interminable process.” 

Similar views were expressed by C. F. H. Johnson, presi. 
dent of Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., in a telegram 
he dispatched to Kenneth W. Marriner, director of the tex- 
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tile, clothing and leather bureau of WPB. Mr. Johnson 
urged Mr. Marriner to withhold the effective date of M-388 
because “its imposition will retard production, increase 
costs, and do untold damage to industry and the labor it 
employs. Mr, Johnson was emphatic in stating that the 
order disregarded the unanimous advice of responsible 
members of the wool textile industry, and he added that as 
one who had been constantly friendly to Mr. Marriner, he 
could not remain silent and appear to agree with such an 
order.” 


Sliver Lap Winders and Five-Roll Controlled 
Draft Drawing 


(Continued from Page 28 )—covers and back of drawing 
should be brushed off. The head and foot ends, top roll 
weights and line shaft should be cleaned once each shift 
Dry top rolls cause bad work, and dry calender roll bearing 
will cause lumpy sliver. Top roll roller bearings should be 
taken out and thoroughly cleaned, then packed with the 
proper weight of fresh grease every 1,000 operating hours. 
Should the drawing be equipped with plain end bushing, 
these should be oiled once each eight-hour shift. Do not 
neglect tO See that the studs and pears receive proper INSPec- 
tion and lubrication. Jumpy gears and dry studs often cause 
uneven and lumpy sliver. Front bottom roll bearing should 
be oiled once each shift; back bottom roll bearing, once 
each 40 hours; top and bottom calender roll bearing, once 
each eight-hour shift. All slow running bearings (100 
R.P.M. or less) should be oiled once each 40-hour shift. 
Top rolls should be checked for lap-ups or bad rolls. When 
the. top clearers are cleaned, all lap-ups and bad rolls should 
be removed at that time. All top rolls should be taken out 
and bottom rolls cleaned; the cotton roll bearing should be 
cleaned and packed with new grease once each week on a 
three-shift basis; top roll bushings should be cleaned on 
outside each 24-hour shift. When drawing is stopped for 
week-ends, all top roll weights should be released, to pre- 
vent top rolls from becoming flat or out of round. A special 
wrench is used to release the top roll weight on controlled 
draft drawing. 


Improved Abraser Is Made Available 


Shown in the accompanying illustration is the improved 
abraser designed and manufactured by Taber Instrument 
Corp. of North Tonawanda, N. Y., now available in a com. 
plete testing set’ which includes all accessories as well as a 


specimen table for running tests under wet or moist cond: 
tions. An illuminated magnifier for use in inspection and 
examination is also part of the set. The company has re. 
cently published a 16-page booklet which illustrates and 
explains the uses for Taber abrasers and various accessories. 
It may be obtained upon request. 
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Your Fabrics Get a 


GREAT, BIG “HAND” 


WHEN YOU 


DESIZE «« EXSIZE! 


ROPER finishing demands a soft elastic 

feel in fabrics, uniform absorbency — 
a good “hand” — With EXSIZE, the natural 
enzyme desizer, your fabrics achieve this 
quality. 

Moreover, EXSIZE works quickly, gently, 
cannot harm even the most delicate mate- 
rials, It is a concentrate of pure malt en- 
zymes, with no trace of harsh alkalis, acids 
or destructive chemicals. EXSIZE is eco- 
nomical, too—a few cents’ worth will 
thoroughly desize hundreds of yards of 
cotton or cotton-mixed goods. 

Learn the many advantages of EXSIZE 
right in your own mill with the help of a 
trained Pabst field man, or feel free to use 
our scientific laboratories for your tests. 
There is no obligation. Write for free booklet. 


Copr 1045. Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at Jersey City, and Textile Warehouse Company, 


Greenville, S. C. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 ISING 25,000 FABRIOS 


Industrial Fabsics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottens — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOB ANGELES 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


ling Agen ts 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
die with New Oiling De- 
vice three Saddles in one, 
had also Dixon's Patent Round 
Head Stirrup. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. |. 
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Cotton boods Market 


To balance more effectively the distribution of the lim- 
ited supply of cotton broad woven fabrics among industrial, 
agricultural and civilian end uses, the War Production 
Board has announced major changes in its cotton textile 
channeling and distribution contracts by a complete revision 
of Supplementary Order M-317A (Cotton Fabric Prefer- 
ence Ratings and Restrictions). 


Under the amended order, the use of self-assigned ratings 
contained in the preference-rating schedules has been fur- 
ther restricted, as have the special provisions concerning use 
and delivery of particular fabrics contained in the distribu- 
tion schedules. This action reflects the increasing disparity 
between supply and requirements and was taken with full 
knowledge of the imminence of V-E Day, WPB said. It 
bears: out recent statements by J. A. Krug, chairman of 
W PB, and Lieut.-Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, commanding 
general of the Army Service Forces, that military require- 
ments for cotton fabrics would continue to increase despite 
the defeat of Germany. 


Two new paragraphs, (b) and (c), have been added to 
the body of the order. Paragraph (b) requires cancellation 
of orders or the withdrawal of the ratings applicable to 
such orders in cases where the right to use self-assigned 
ratings has been revoked in this or succeeding amendments 
to the order. Paragraph (c) deals with the restrictions in 
Column VI of the distribution schedules and requires a 
certification to the effect that the fabric affected will be used 
in accordance with applicable Column VI provisions. 


The majority of the houses in the Worth Street market 
are still in the process of digesting the revised M-317A. 


Employment in the cotton goods industry moved upward 
within the last two months of 1944 to show the first appre- 
ciable gain since the beginning of the sharp downward 
trend early in 1943. From the wartime low in October, 
1944, total wage-earner employment increased by 9,600 
workers to a level of 433,700 in December. Before the war 
such an increase would have been regarded as seasonal in 
character. The usual year-end increase in employment has 
been obscured during the war, first by a large rise in em- 
ployment in 1941 and 1942 as the industry responded to 
wartime needs, and in the past two years by the continued 
loss of cotton mill workers. The favorable developments 
suggest the possibility that employment in the cotton goods 
industry may have reached a point of stabilization. If so, it 
may be expected that employment levels will remain sub- 
stantially unchanged but with a seasonal drop in employ- 
ment in the early months of 1945. 


J.P. 


“LEONARD 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


There is every indication, say trade spokesmen, that cot- ° ate 
ton yarn requirements will remain the same during the third 95% of your filling breaks 
quarter as they have continued to be for many, many months. 

Certain yarn houses which have centered attention on the 
duck program expect no appreciable change for some time. Call he Stopped! 

In spite of conferences in Washington recently, at which 
industry spokesmen are understood to have presented once 
more their ideas as to what is needed in order to get larger 
production, definite information still is lacking as to what 
WPB and OPA may do in this direction. To meet WPB 
objectives expressed to industry representatives early this 
month, it would be necessary for some spinners to boost 
their output by more than 25 per cent in the counts and 
kinds of yarn regarded as most essential. 

Some results are hoped for from the WPB drive, it ts 
said, the yarn mills being especially receptive as regards 
government aid in relieving manpower shortage and in 
getting their repair parts for machinery, or replacements ’ 
where necessary. Yarn people do not expect, however, that 


the WPB program will raise production as much as Wash- THE PIERCE BOBBIN LOCK MOTION | 


ington authorities evidently anticipate. 


The revision of certain parts of M-317 is making things a 
tougher for the cotton yarn trade, according to reliable is consistently accomplishing this in other mills ts 
sources in the market. At the same time, the trade reports 
heavier demands for such coarse counts as 20s-2 and 20s-4, 
the inquiries coming from manufacturers with AA1 and : 

AA2X priorities. These yarns are to be used for webbing The device, shown above, will stop at \ 
requirements. least 95% of filling bobbin breaks on 
Yarn distributors stress that preliminary reports of output the transfer of the bobbins. Letters r 


of sale yarns, carded and combed, up to May 1,:show fur- 
ther decline in 1945 from the monthly average of the fourth 
quarter of 1944. It is conceded the WPB decision to give 
essential production a band three manpower classification 
may check the decline, but opinion is said to be fairly gen- 
eral in this industry that no significant recovery ‘can be 
looked for until workers voluntarily begin drifting back 
from the higher paying jobs in the war industries. In some 
quarters it is felt that Washington agencies still under- 
estimate the labor supply drawbacks that have long afflicted ° 
this industry. 

Veteran yarn men feel that probably the best prospect for 
larger output is to rely on natural causes, as they believe 
that, once the return flow of workers commences, yarn pro- with the Pierce Bobbin om moGon 
duction probably will respond without undue delay. and record your stoppage. It is simple, 
easy to install, soon pays for itself in 
time and labor saved. 


from representative Southern mills tes- 
tify that it has reduced breakage even 
MORE than the percentage claimed. 


This means increased production .. . 


more needed textiles for war as well as 
for civilian use. 


KNITTING 

WEAVING 
YARNS 

SELL US YOUR / MANUFACTURED BY 


SURPLUS YARNS 


D. W PEACH Ca. 
Gastonia, C 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
2516 Wilkinson Boulevard Telephone 4-5633 
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IT’S QUALITY 


COUNTS 


Quality, backed by 71 yeors of “know-how” in 
technical developments. Process Compounds for 
oll types of synthetic and natural fibers produced 
under modern standards for A-1 quality ond 
efficiency. We solicit inquiry 


For Value... Investigate 


TINTINOLS & 
MINOTINTS 


Static Control plus 18 Colors 


MINEROL 


The Original Conditioner 


RAYON PROCESS OILS 
SS BASE OIL 


BRETON OILS FOR 
WOOL: 


XX SAPONIFIED, RER, SS. 
MEON 


Inhibitor and Stabilizer 
Twist Setter and Strengthener 


Textiles Up-Rated In Manpower Urgency 


In accordance with the recent trend of governmental 
agencies to focus more and more of their attention to criti- 
cal textile needs, the War Production Board announced May 
8 that large segments of the industry have been up rated to 
the third production urgency manpower band, placing pro- 
duction of textiles in the same band as tanks, aircraft and 
bombs. This was one of the steps recommended at recent 
meetings of the cotton and wool industry advisory commit 
tees to obtain increased textile production. Prior to this 
action, the industry, generally, had been in band five, or 
lower. 

The up-rating to band three applies to all cotton, woolen 
and worsted finishing operations up to and including weav- 
ing, knitting and felting (both integrated and non-inte- 
grated); also, all cotton, woolen and worsted finishing 
operations in mills engaged at least 80 per cent in the 
fulfillment of rated orders where labor is required to insure 
the delivery on schedule of such rated orders. Included in 
the up-rating are ‘all synthetic fiber mill Operations up to 
and including spinning. Also all synthetic fiber weaving 
and finishing operations in mills engaged at least 80 per 
cent in the fulfillment of rated orders where labor is re 
quired to insure the delivery on schedule of such rated 
orders.” 

Excepted from band three are: ‘mills or departments in 
mills making the following items or making fabrics for 
incorporation in these items: floor coverings: carpets; rugs: 
bedspread fabrics; lace; embroidery; pile fabrics, velvets, 
velveteens, made from cotton and synthetic fabrics; curtain, 
drapery, upholstery and tapestry fabrics; marquisiettes made 
from cotton and synthetic fibers; table damask covers, cloths 
and napkins, brocades, chiffons, wool and fur felt for hats; 
and luxury items.”’ 

In an effort to clarify the manpower situation as it per- 
tains to industry as a whole rather than purely to the textile 
industry, Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, stated May 11 that although the European 
phase of the war is over, general relaxations of manpower 
controls are not in prospect until Japan ts defeated. However. 
he added, plans for progressive relaxation of manpower 
controls as rapidly as circumstances permit are being put 
into operation by WMC. Mr. McNutt’s announcement 
followed unanimous approval by the WMC national man- 
agement-labor policy committee of a transitional post-V-E 
Day program, which will take into account day-to-day labor 
market conditions, and which will involve a change in the 
WMC system of area classification beginning July 1. Dur- 
ing the transition period between now and July 1, the policy 
of WMC will include the following: (1) manpower con- 
trols in Groups III and IV areas may be lifted by area 
directors at any time, after consultation with local manage 
ment-labor committees; (2) manpower programs that in- 
clude employment stabilization, employment ceilings, prior 
it referral for males, and the 48-hour week. will bs 
maintained in Groups I and II areas, and in these areas the 
area directors will keep a close check on changing labor 
market conditions and avoid allowing anything to interfere 
with the prompt re-employment of individuals being laid 
off from war production when other jobs are available; (3) 
if unemployment is appearing during the transition in 
Groups I and II areas, area directors, pending the reclassi- 
fication of areas, may make use of “blanket’’ or open referral 
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cards, which permit workers to accept any job, and ceilings 
will be promptly adjusted or temporarily lifted. 

After July 1 there will be some relaxation of manpower 
checks on new and expanded civilian production, Mr. Mc- 
Nutt said. When all areas have been reclassified on the 
new basis, all manpower programs in Group II areas will 
be made optional at the discretion of area manpower direc- 
tors after consultation with the area management-labor 
committees and with the approval of regional directors. In 
the July 1 reclassification Group | will be areas in which all 
manpower controls will be continued, and Groups III and 
IV will be areas in which all manpower controls will be 
eliminated. However, in some industries, such as textiles, 
the 48-hour work week will be maintained on an industry- 
wide basis. 


Would Bar Japanese Textile Exports 


Barring the Japanese textile industry from world markets, 
except the areas adjacent to the Japanese islands, was urged 
by William C. Planz, president, in an address before the 
annual meeting of the Textile Export Association of the 
United States at New York May 10. Mr. Planz declared 
that delegates to the pear e conferenc c should examine the 
part that textile exports played in financing the Japanese 
armaments program and suggested that her textile agents 
after the war be kept out of South America, Africa, the 
Philippines and the Middle East and all other areas where 
they are likely to take advantage of local political disputes 
to stir up sentiment against the victorious democracies. 

Removal of Japanese machinery to China, as suggested by 
Undersecretary of State William L. ¢ layton, was applauded 
by the speaker, who added that such a development would 
not only help the Chinese economy but would help to 
stabilize world markets in textiles by removing the nation 
responsible for the disruption of foreign trade during the 
1930's. Mr. Planz also urged that the Foreign Econom 
Administration discontinue controls on shipments of tex- 
tiles to foreign markets as soon as military requirements are 
met. He urged that Lend-Lease shipments be confined to 
countries unable to pay for U. S. goods and that exports of 
textile machinery be continued under control until the do- 
mestic industry is-thoroughly re-equipped and rehabilitated. 

Mr. Planz was re-elected president of the association for 
his third successive term. N. S. W. Vanderhoef was re- 
elected vice-president, R. Ray Bell was again named treas- 
urer and John W. Murray was continued as secretary. 


Directors elected included William Brune and George E. 
Ward. 


Lack of manpower in the textile industry may be an 
important factor in determining how soon after V-E Day 
production of passenger cars can start, it was agreed recently 
in Detroit. Mich., at a joint meeting of officials of the War 
Production Board and the Automotive Council for War 
Production. 

The meeting was held to give representatives of the auto- 
motive industry an opportunity to discuss estimated needs 
for various types of fabrics with Edwin R. Metcalf of the 
WPB textile, clothing and leather bureau. and Robert F. 
Grindley, manager of WPB’s Detroit automotive division. 
The manufacturers listed various types of fabrics which will 
of necessity have to be in their hands at least 60 days before 
the first cars can be produc ed. 
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LEATHER 


BELTING 


FLAT, ROUND 
LINK & VEE 
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Made from the finest 
selection of belting hides 


Especially constructed for all types of loom drives 


PAGE BELTING CO. 


CONCORO, N.H., VU. A; 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


| 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 


For farms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running water every doy 
of the yeor. Will never freeze when 
properly installed, Nearly 100,000 
in use, 


.-. and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 
ing recorded on farms 
and in war _ industries 
throughout the nation. 
There, where endurance 
is gauged by capacity to 
serve under the most try- 
ing conditions, you will 
find Vogel Closets and 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
demonstrating again and 
again the built-in satisfac- 
tion that is the cornerstone 
of the Vogel tradition. 
Good judgment dictates 
that, for your next job, you 
Specify Vogel. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Council To Spend Million Dollars Annually 


The National Cotton Council plans to spend $1,000,000 
annually for cotton advertising and research, W. Rhea Blake 
of Memphis, Tenn., vice-president of the council, told the 
House agriculture committee during a recent session of the 
committee in Washington. This expenditure compares with 
$150,000 to $200,000 spent in the past. 

The funds are to be raised from contributions of growers, 
ginners, warehousemen, crushers, mills and others, and Mr, 
Blake said that it will probably take two or three years to 
“get going. The importance of this type of program to 
meet competition from other fabrics was stressed by Repre- 
sentative Pace of Georgia and others. The Georgian said 
that he would draft a resolution indorsing and encouraging 
the council. Tentative recommendations outlined by Repre- 
sentative Pace for coping with cotton problems included 
one-variety production, improved marketing, lowered pro- 
duction costs and equalization of transportation charges. 


Revisions Made in Flex-O-Timer Catalog 


A number of revisions have been made in the new Flex- 
O-Timer catalog No. 98154, just published by the Taylor 
Instrument Co. of Rochester, N. Y. Officials of the company 
state that these changes will be of particular interest to pro- 
duction men in the textile industry who are now studying 
their products with an eye to increasing output, improving 
quality, or reducing costs by the use of the Time Cycle 
Controller. The purpose of the Flex-O-Timer is to time 
precisely the sequence and duration of operations involving 
temperature, pressure, humidity or combination of each. 
Included in the catalog are large, clear photographs showing 
some of the latest applications of the Flex-O-Timer in 
varied processes. A copy of the catalog will be forwarded 
upon request. 


Sale of Peruvian Pima Cotton Extended 


The sale to private importers of the remaining stock of 
1942 Peruvian Pima cotton held by the U. S$. Commercial 
Co. is being extended from April 30 through May 31, 1945, 
the Foreign Economic Administration has announced. Buy- 
ers desirous of obtaining larger quantities than are available 
from the remainder of the 1942 crop may be able to buy 
some of the 1943 or 1944 Pima cotton crops, FEA said. 
The same sales prices established on respective grades and 
staples of the 1942 crop will apply to any sale of the more 
recent crops. Those interested in obtaining Pima cotton 
should get in touch with the U. $. Commercial Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the U. S. Commercial Co., care American 
Embassy, Lima, Peru. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp. has announced that its 
regional offices are prepared to negotiate the sale of 11 
items of surplus textile machines and other pieces of textile 
manufacturing equipment. Among the items available are 
cloth cutters, spreading machines, folders, button fasteners, 
fabric testers, bulk sterilizers, many types of industrial sew- 
ing machines, wool washing machines, impregnators, cord 
winders and a few small hand looms. All sales are to be 
made through negotiation rather than by formal sealed bid 


process. Regional ofhces in the South are located at Atlanta, 
Ga.: Charlotte, N. C.: Dallas, Tex.: Houston, Tex.: New 
Orleans, La.; Richmond, Va., and San Antonio, Tex. 
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Asbestos Textile Institute Is Formed 


Recent discussions by a number of asbestos textile man- 
ufacturers have led to the formation of the Asbestos Textile 
Institute, with offices at 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. It is a voluntary, non-profit, unincorporated organiza- 
tion whose function is to render service to manufacturers, 
to the trade, and to users of asbestos textiles. Membership 
in the institute ts open to all individuals, corporations or 
others located in the U. S. who manufacture textiles from 
raw asbestos fibres. With the formation of the institute, 
the following companies, who represent.a major portion of 
the asbestos textile production capacity in this country, be- 
came members: Asbestos Textile Co., J. Franklin Burke & 
Co., Carolina Asbestos Co., Garlock Packing Co., Johns- 
Manville Corp., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Philadelphia 
Asbestos Co., Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Southern Asbestos 
Co. and Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 

Among the various activities contemplated by the Asbes- 
tos Textile Institute are the establishment of uniformly high 
standards of quality, research to develop new uses and new 
markets for asbestos textiles, and the preparation and distri- 
bution of technical and general information that will be of 
interest and value to engineers, designers, distributors, man- 
ufacturers and the general public. The officers elected to 
head this new institute are: C. H. Carlough of Carolina 
Asbestos Co., president; George Marshall, Jr., of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., vice-president; William C. Scott of Keas- 
bey & Mattison Co., treasurer, and Harris D. McKinney, 
institute manager and secretary. The board of governors is 
composed of C. H. Carlough, chairman; G. S. Fabel of 
Southern Asbestos Co., George Marshall, Jr., W. C. Scott, 
E. R. Teubner, Jr., of Philadelphia Asbestos Co., and F. J. 


Direction 3 to General Conservation Order M-73 (Pro- 
duction and Use of Wool Top Yarn) has been amended to 
prohibit the production of wool top, including kid mohair 
top, from May 3, 1945, to July 14, 1945, and the process- 
ing of worsted yarn from May 3, 1945, to Aug. 18, 1945, 
except to fill rated orders, the War Production Board has 
reported. However, to the extent that wool top and yarn 
covered by the direction are produced or processed exclu- 
sively for the production of hand knitting yarn, the initial 
effective date of the direction is May 14, 1945, instead of 
May 3, 1945. For all other producers and processors, the 
amendment became effective May 3, 1945. 

The amendment distinguishes between fine and coarse 
top and yarn which may be produced or processed to fill 
AA-3 or higher rated orders, or orders bearing certification 
provided in Order M-388. Under the direction, no person 
may during the freeze period produce or process (1) wool 
top or yarn in grades finer than 44's or kid mohair top ex- 
cept to fill orders bearing a AA-3 or higher rating, or (2) 
wool top or yarn in grades of 44’s and lower except to fill 
rated orders or orders bearing a certification as provided 
by paragraph (g) of General Preference Order M-388. 
Confining the use of fine and medium grade top and yarn 
to AA-3 or higher rated orders has become necessary in 
order to assure the successful procurement of military allo- 
cations of worsted yarns and fabrics needed for the produc- 
tion of battle jackets, trousers, shirts, socks and underwear, 


W PB said. 
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HENLEY SERVICE 
EXPANDS AGAIN 


THROUGH the purchase of Southern 
Paper Products Co., Asheville, N. C. 
HENLEY PAPER CO., with central 
offices in High Point, proceeds with post 
V-E Day plans to give paper buyers a 
steadily superior service in paper lines 


and expert personal co-operation. 


Paper users can enjoy unusual service in 
simplifying and solving their packaging 
problems .by addressing our Specialty 
Packaging Division——now serving large 
shippers in Virginia and West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and 


Tennessee. 


Please Direct All Inquiries 


to Our High Point Office 


HENLEY PAPER CO. 


(Formerly Parker Paper Co.) 
Distributors & Converters 
High Point, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Asheville, N. C. 


Wool Top and Yarn Going To Military 
35 


BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


| Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop dnd 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit- 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laure] Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 


WISHES 


For Victory— 
Buy Extra War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


SOAPS + OILS 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons - Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


TYPRENE 


TEMPLE ROLL 


ORIGINAL OIL PROOF TYPRENE 


Regular 7 thread per inch cut, used 
by the majority of mills for high qual- 
ity weaving of finest silks and rayon 


Sample rolls or data upon request 
See or Write 


John P. Batson, P.0. Box 841, Greenville, S.C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


ROY NOBLE 


P. O. BOX 137 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Annual Inspection Tour of Avondale Mills 


(Continued from Page 22)—in the Eva Jane Mill and in 
that mill I also saw a cloth desizing machine which they 
said is the only one of its type which has ever been built. 

They do beam dyeing and use very large beams. Usually 
such beams are set aside for drying and the water goes to 
the bottom and prevents uniform drying. At the Eva Jane 
plant the dyed beams are placed upon a long rack where 
they are kept revolving slowly until dry. 

In the card room of the Eva Jane Mill I noticed that a 
gang from Ashworth Bros. of Charlotte were reclothing a 
number of cards with metallic clothing. The clothing was 
not being put directly upon the cylinder but upon a metal 
foundation which was wound on and ground down very 
accurately. They told me that this metallic foundation added 
to the expense but was the difference between good and 
poor carding with metallic clothing. 

The Eva Jane plant for some time has been operating 
cards with metallic clothing and is thoroughly sold upon it, 
and I must say that the webs I examined were both clean 
and-uniform. They claim that closer settings can be ob- 
tained with metallic clothing and that there is about a 25 
per cent increase in production, 

Returning to the ofhce for a rest I enjoyed a talk with 
E. S. Dunn, who has recently been promoted from general 
superintendent to executive vice-president and manager and 
will succeed Hugh Comer in that position when he becomes 
president July 1. E. S$. Dunn came to Sylacauga about 1906 
as a sweeper and was gradually advanced to the position of 
section hand. He left in 1911 but came back in 1913 to run 
the Eva Jane spinning. He became assistant superintendent 
of the Sylacauga group in 1916 and superintendent in 1921. 
In 1931 he became general superintendent of all of the 
Avondale Mills and now moves up to executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. When a man can begin as a 
sweeper at one mill and advance to the position of execu- 
tive vice-president of a large group of mills it is a tribute 
not only to his ability but to the American way of life 
which the New Deal now seeks to destroy. 

When going through the mill I had been puzzled by a 
cornerstone which bore the ins« ription, “McDONALD 
COTTON MILLS, 1900,” and I asked Mr. Dunn about it. 
He said that a building for the McDonald Cotton Mills 
had been started in 1900 but that due to lack of money it 
had never been completed. J. M. Lewis took over in 1905 
and put in 10,000 spindles in what was known as the 
Central Cotton Mills. Later the properties were purchased 
by Governor Comer and the other mills built. 

At 12:30 o'clock Homer Roberts and Alex Turner drove 
me to the community house for the lunch which was served 
all the guests, and then at 2 p. m., to the B. B. Comer 
Memorial School for a very colorful school parade and play 
demonstration. Homer Roberts then drove me through the 
village, with its rather extensive colored section. From 
there we went to see the company hospital, which is excep- 
tionally well equipped. 

On the way to Sycamore, Homer Roberts took me by the 
mill dairy, which has a very fine herd of registered cows. 
Recalling that the last time I was in Sylacauga I had been 
shown barns in which there were 10,000 white leghorn 
hens, I asked what became of the chicken farm. He said 
that Hugh Comer has abolished it with the statement those 
in charge had more excuses for chickens dying than cotton 
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mill superintendents could give for not getting production. 

When we arrived at Sycamore the kindergarten program 
had already begun and as the room was rather small I did 
not try to enter. After the play was over we visited the 
mill, which has 32,544 spindles on carded and combed 
yarns. The machinery is not new but is in excellent con- 
dition and well operated. I tried several times to meet 
Superintendent A. W. Bell but he was busy showing visitors 
over the mill and I was not fortunate enough to catch up 
with him. 

As it was necessary for me to be in Charlotte the next 
morning, I left the annual inspection tour of the Avondale 
Mills at that point. Fortunately for me, George P. Lee, 
field manager of the Atlanta office of the Factory Insurance 
Association, was also leaving and very kindly gave me a 
ride to Atlanta during which I managed to acquire consid- 
erable information about factory insurance problems. 

Most of the other guests, to the number of 50 or more, 
continued the inspection. That night there was a dinner 
followed by a program at the B. B. Comer School. Wednes- 
day morning the party visited the Lafayette plant and had 
lunch there. That afternoon they visited the Alexander City 
plant and saw a kindergarten program. Wednesday evening 
there was a dinner at the Alexander City Country Club and 
a school program at the Bevelle School. 

These annual spring inspections of the several plants of 
the Avondale Mills have been in effect for many years and 
I hope that I shall be fortunate enough to be again included 
among the invited guests. 


Southern States Industrial Council Cancels 
Foreign Trade Clinic 


Due to the Office of Defense Transportation's ban on 
convention travel, the. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Inc., has found it necessary to postpone the Southwide For- 
eign Trade Clinic which had been planned under the aus- 
pices of the council. However, it has been announced that 
the conference will be held as soon as conditions permit and 
preparations will continue to go forward. The first of a 
series of local foreign trade meetings was held in New 
Orleans, La., April 12, sponsored jointly by the council, the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce and the Louisiana 
Manufacturers Association, and other meetings of a similar 
nature will be held under the joint auspices of the council 
and interested local organizations. These meetings will tie 
in with the Southwide program which is being worked out 
with the U. S. Department of Commerce and other agencies. 

At the request of the council, the Department of Com- 
merce is preparing a series of charts presenting basic eco- 
nomic information about the South, including its foreign 
trade. The first of these charts, entitled “Some Pre-War 
Economic Relationships of the South to the Nation,” has 
already been issued. Other charts in the foreign trade series 
will include detailed studies of the South's exports and 
imports; effect of the war on the South's foreign trade; and 
an analysis of the South’s post-war foreign trade opportuni- 
ties in terms of potential markets and employment which 
would be accounted for. This series will also include a 
complete descriptive listing of existing aids to foreign trade. 
Copies may be obtained without cost from the Southern 
States Industrial Council, 1103-1111 Stahlman Bldg., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn., or from offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. 
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MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C.:£. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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Combating Accident Proneness in Industry 


(Continued from Page 32)—model card, lengthwise from 
left to right, should have ruled sections along the top for 
the employee's name, time clock number, sex, type of 
employment, and department. Below this should be ruled 
divisions for date of birth, date of entering employment, 
date of leaving. Remaining space on card should allow 
ample space for the following ‘Accidents of All Kinds” 
divisions: number, date, day, time of day, nature of injury, 
cause, occupation at time of injury, compensated or other- 
wise, number of hours or days lost. 

These accident records should allow for no exceptions. 
For example, even iodine or a band-aid applied to a cut 
finger may seem too trivial to record, but the experience 
with minor accidents, when they re-occur with great fre- 
quency, is that they lead to major accidents. And if the 
trend is nipped in the bud at the trivial stage by a refresher 
in safety first guidance, a worker's life or limb may be 
spared for further industrial usefulness. 


Synthetic Gray Goods Now Under MAP 


Rayon and other synthetic gray goods have been placed 
under a Maximum Average Price order similar to controls 
established last month for a wide range of clothing and 
clothing accessories, Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
announced this month. The measure became effective May 
14, 1945. 

By restoring to a great extent the pattern of fabric price 
lines that existed during the first half of 1943,’ Mr. Bowles 
said, “this order will reduce the prices of woven rayon fab- 
rics at least nine per cent from present levels. While the 
war continues and military demand for textiles remains 
heavy, we cannot expect to increase the national clothing 
supply. We can make sure, however, that the materials left 
over for civilians after the war needs have been met, are 
wisely used. The aim of this agency and of the War Pro- 
duction Board is to channel a larger proportion of fabrics 
into essential clothing, and at the same time, to reduce the 
clothing bills of low and middle income families. Today's 
order is a logical and necessary part of that program. It 
gives important support to the parallel Maximum Average 
Price order for garment manufacturers, which returns aver- 
age clothing prices to the level of 1943. 

“Since the first half of 1943,’’ Mr. Bowles explained, 
“rayon fabric prices have advanced over ten per cent. 
Although the average price of many types of garments has 
gone up much more than the increase in fabric prices, it is 
necessary to restore the balance which existed in 1943 be- 
tween fabric prices and garment prices. This is particularly 
important in the case of low and medium priced garment 
items. Obviously, garment manufacturers cannot turn out 
clothing at low and medium prices if their fabric costs are 
too far out of line with the prices they paid for fabrics 
during the base year. The rayon orders covers only part of 
the ground, however. Very soon, we will extend MAP’s 
coverage to woolen fabrics, and later, possibly to rayon knit 
fabrics and to some types of cotton cloth.” 

Every manufacturer of rayon woven fabrics is required 
under the order to regroup his price lines in such a way that 
the weighted average of his selling prices is no higher than 
his maximum average price during the base period, To meet 
these requirements, most manufacturers will have to main- 
tain existing lower price lines or produce once again the 
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lower price lines that they may have dropped over the past 
two years. At the end of every quarter, the manufacturer 
must file a report with OPA, showing whether he has gone 
ibove or below his maximum average price. If, for two 
quarters running, he has exceeded his maximum average 
price by more than the permissible “tolerance,” the manu- 
facturer must begin to operate under the ‘make-up’ rules. 

The tolerance,” Mr. Bowles explained, “is a margin 
over the maximum: average price that allows for slight errors 
in working out production schedules to fit the maximum 
average price. Mills will begin to operate under the order 
July 1, 1945. This should give them sufhcient time to make 
necessary adjustments in production. The first working 
period under the order will continue through Sept. 30. 

The order applies to all fabrics covered by the regulation 
on rayon gray goods (Revised Price Schedule 23), and to a 
large number of finished yarn-dyed as well as to certain 
gray goods fabrics, covered by the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, containing rayon and other synthetic or silk 
fibers in amounts or ways specified by the order. For the 
most part, the fabrics involved are those used in civilian 
clothing and house furnishings. Goods carrying certain 
preference rating because they are produced under contract 
for the armed forces or classed as industrial materials are 
excluded from the order. Manufacturers will continue to 
price individual fabrics under the applicable regulations. 
They must, however, emerge at the end of each quarter 
with a record of deliveries, priced at or below the ceilings, 
that average out to no more than the maximum average 
price. 


Maximum Prices for Picker Sticks Increased 


Manufacturers’ maximum prices for loom picker sticks 
made of hickory have been increased by five cents per stick, 
the Office of Price Administration has announced. The 
action, which became effective May 8, 1945, was taken, 
OPA said, to compensate manufacturers for the increase 
granted on March 12, 1945, in the ceiling price of hickory 
picker stick blanks. This increase was from $200 to $250 a 
thousand board feet, or 25 per cent. The price of these 
blanks constitutes approximately 50 per cent of. hickory 
picker stick manufacturers’ total costs of production. Also 
announced were increases of 18 per cent in manufacturers’ 
ceiling prices for other textile machinery parts made of 
hickory, such as jack sticks, sweep sticks, binders, crank or 
pitman arms, skewers, parallel blocks and dobby sheaves. 


Slaughter Machinery Co. in New Quarters 


Slaughter Machinery Co. of Charlotte, Southern repre- 
sentative for Cidega Machine Co., Atlas Electric Devices 
Co., Macbeth Daylighting Corp. and S. Blickman, has 
moved into larger quarters at 513 S. Tryon Street. Mrs. 
G. G. Slaughter is president of the company. 


| 304 S. COLLEGE ST. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N.C. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


WHEELER REFLECTORS 
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lifts the shadow from 
Plant Morale 


Better lighting of the Wheeler type... 
Skilled Lighting . . 


through reduced eyestrain and fatigue. The 


. means higher morale 


end-result is better production! In textile 
plants particularly, where less heat means 
greater working efliciency, a change to Wheeler 
Fluorescent units is a worthwhile investment. 

Wheeler Reflectors for fluorescent and in- 
eandescent installations are the product of 64 
years of specialized light engineering. They 
are engineered to produce maximum illumina- 
tion from standard lamps — built for long serv- 
ice and easy maintenance. High-grade, heavy 
duty materials throughout with heavy vitreous 
enameling. 

Get acquainted with Wheeler's complete 
line of Incandescent and Fluorescent Reflec- 
tors. Write for Catalogs. Wheeler Reflector 
Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, 
Mass. Also New York. Representatives in 
principal cities. 


All-Steel 


Open-End Fluorescent 


Available for use with two or three 40-watt, or two 100- 
watt lamps. Broad wiring channel with accessible, 
enclosed ballast. Can be mounted from chain or con- 
duit, individually or in continuous runs. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


= 


REFLECTORS 


Made by Specialists in Lighting Equipment Since 1881 


THE REFLECTOR 
IS THE BACKBONE | 
OF ANY | 
LIGHTING SYSTEM... = 
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John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Agents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


Wh Sted 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING 
ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & DRUM GRINDERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR PARTS 


WPB Clarifies Procedures for Appeals 


Measures designed to clarify the appeals proc edures that 
all persons may use in securing relief from regulations, 
orders or administrative actions have been announced by 
the War Production Board. In tightening its appeals pro- 
cedures WPB amended Priority Regulation No. 16 and 
added Direction 1 to that regulation to provide for: 

(1) More accurate definition of “appeal” as applied to 
“appeals from administrative actions’ as well as ‘appeals 
from orders and regulations; (2) clear understanding of 
the distinction between ‘‘appeals from orders and regula- 
tions” and “appeals from administrative actions; (3) 
methods for filing appeals as well as complete instructions 
as to what information must be submitted with all appeals. 

Previously, in some instances, decisions of a division of 
WPB on appeals were considered final. By the changes 
made in the regulation all appellants have recourse to the 
appeals board. The only exception is an appeal taken from 
an action decided upon by the Office of War Utilities, WPB 
said. The regulation defines “appeal’’ as a request for relief 
from an exceptional or unreasonable hardship which is not 
suffered generally by others in the same industry or activity. 
It also applies to a request for relief from apparent dis- 
crimination. However, it does not include an initial appli- 
cation or initial request for an authorization, a preference 
rating, an allocation or any other administrative action ex- 
pressly contemplated by the orders and regulations of WPB. 

“Appeal from administrative action’’ is defined as one 
for reconsideration or modification of a WPB action with 
respect to a particular person. Such administrative actions 
include the issuance of, or refusal to issue individual author- 
izations, directives, preference ratings, quotas or allotments. 
“Appeal from an order or regulation” is defined as an initial 
appeal for individual relief from any provision of a pub- 
lished order or regulation (including any published direc- 
tion, schedule or other supplement to an order or regula- 
tion) that applies generally to all persons or to a class of 
persons described in the order or regulation. 

In explaining how appeals must be prepared and filed, 
WPB said that an “appeal from an order or regulation” 
should refer to the provision appealed from, and must be 
filed on Form WPB-1477, unless the order or regulation 
specifies filing upon some other particular form. An “appeal 
from administrative action’’ must (unless otherwise stated 
in specific instructions) be filed by a letter referring to the 
action appealed from, and should identify the initial re- 
quest by WPB form number and case number, if any. WPB 
also said that, unless otherwise specified, all appeals must 


be filed in triplicate. 


John W. Thomas Is Honored By Chemists 


Science, with its limitless capacity for eliminating want 
and creating plenty, may develop the long-sought formula 
for a lasting peace, John W. Thomas, chairman of the Fire 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., said May 11, in an address during 
ceremonies at which he received one of science’s highest 
honors, the gold medal of the American Institute of Chem 
ists. Mr. Thomas envisioned a world of the future in which 
research could do much towards outlawing war by remo\ 
ing a major cause and developing weapons so destructiv« 
‘that men will never dare unloose them.” 

Dr. Gustav Egloft of Chicago, president of the institute 
presented the medal to Mr. Thomas during a dinner fol 
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lowing a meeting of the Miami Valley Chapter of the A.I.C. 
The award is made by the institute each year for “‘note- 
worthy and outstanding service to the science of chemistry 
or the profession of chemist in America.” The chief of 
Firestone’s world-wide operations was accorded the high 
honor in recognition of his leadership in rubber research 
for four decades and for achievements which have been 
made under his direction in the development and produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber. 


American Viscose Report Is Given 


Net sales of the American Viscose Corp. for the first 
quarter of 1945 were $29,718,944, an increase of eight per 
cent over the corresponding period of 1944, William C. 
Appleton, president, stated at the annual stockholders meet- 
ing held May 7 at Wilmington, Del. Net profits amounted 
to $1,319,316, equal after preferred dividends to 59 cents 
per share of common stock. This compares with net profit 
of $1,549,200 or 72 cents per share in the corresponding 
period of 1944. After reserving the amount of the post-war 
refund of ‘the excess profits tax, the balance of the net profit 
was $1,059,116, which was equal to 44 cents per share as 
compared with $1, 233,200 or 54 cents for the same period 
of 1944. 

“The decrease in earnings is due mainly to higher costs 
of doing business,” Mr. Appleton stated, “and to special 
charges incident to bringing new rayon tire yarn facilities 
into production at the company’s Front Royal, Va., plant. 
Earnings were also reduced by a reserve provided for a wage 
increase retroactive to July 27, 1944, as recommended by 
the panel hearing the wage case. This increase, however, 
will not become effective until it is approved by the Na. 
tional War Labor Board. “The corporation continues in a 
strong financial position. At March 31, 1945, net current 
assets amounted to $43,596,000. Expenditures for additions 
to plant and equipment during the first quarter of 1945 
were $2,912,000.” 


Application of Allis-Chalmers vacuum tube electronic 
heaters for both induction heating of metals and dielectric 
heating of non-metallic materials is explained in a’ well- 
illustrated, fully descriptive, four-page bulletin issued by 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. How the two types of heating 
work and the advantages of each are clearly pointed out, 
and numerous successful applications are indicated. Illus- 
trations of typical production set-ups of the standard 20 
kw. heater are included. 

The bulletin, B6372, may be obtained by request from 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestics STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, BOX 244 PHONE 159-W + GREER, S. C. 
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BLUE 


traditional 


Since the first days of the American Navy, 
blue has been the official color . . . today, true blue 
Navy Blue is the color fashion of the day for Sailors, 
Waves, and Spars... tomorrow, the perennial smart- 
ness of true blue Navy Blue will be distinguished by 
improved color fastness and uniformity. 

SOLVAY SODIUM NITRITE is an important 
chemical in the preparation of true blue Azo dyes 
for Navy Blue. Its pure, free-flowing crystals of 
U.S.P. quality are especially suited for the manu- 
facturing of dyes and for textile dyeing. 

For true blue Navy Blue dyes and dyeing specify 
—-SOLVAY SODIUM NITRITE and get better 
results! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
Tbe Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati 
Cleveland Detroit New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Piusburgh St. Louis Syracuse 
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with FLEXLASTIC’ coverine 
CONDOR RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


do not oxidize, surface harden, crack or change density 


and your textile finishing continues uninterrupted because 
of the uniform texture, accurate finish, and long wearing 


qualities of Condor Rolls. 


Each Condor Roll is designed for your specific job. Each 
is suited to your particular operating conditions and gives 


you maximum service and efficiency. 


Factories: North Charleston, S. C., Passaic, N. J. and Neenah, Wis. 


*The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN 
trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


This machine has 
been exclusively 
MANHATTAN 
equipped in its 
12 years of oper- 
ation. The orig- 
inal also 
MANHATTAN, 
is still in service. 


4 


Sist YEAR 


KEEP AHEAD 
WITH 
MANHATTAN 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Executive Offices Passaic, New Jersey 


BOASTEUL? 
Ask our many, old and sat- 
istied customers, then let us 
prove our statement, i.e. 
“the correct STERLING 
traveler for your work can't 
be beaten.” 


Southern Representatives 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg. 6. C. 
D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629 Oedartown., Ga. 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487 Dallas, Tex. 


ITERLING RING TRAVELER 


April Rayon Shipments Continue High 


Domestic shipments of rayon during April totaled 64,. 
000,000 pounds, 50,100,000 pounds of which was filament 
yarn and 13,900,000 pounds staple fiber, states Rayon 
Organon, published by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
These figures compare with the record high month of 
March, 1945, when deliveries totaled 66,700,000 pounds, 
consisting of 53.000.000 pounds of yarn and 13,700,000 
pounds of staple. January-April, 1945, shipments aggre- 
gated 196,400,000 pounds of yarn and $4,800,000 pounds 
of staple fiber, or a total of 251,200,000 pounds of rayon 
delivered by American producers to the domestic market. 
Comparable data for 1944 show yarn deliveries of 173,600,.- 
000 pounds and staple shipments of 53,700,000 pounds or 
a total of 227,300,000 pounds. 

Stocks of rayon as of April 30 amounted to 9,000,000 
pounds of rayon, 6,300,000 pounds of which was yarn and 
2,700,000 pounds staple fiber. Comparative 1944 figures 
show a total of 9,600,000 pounds of rayon on hand, with 
yarn at 7,800,000 pounds and staple at 1,800,000 pounds, 

First quarter 1945 rayon production showed a new quar- 
terly high of 194,000,000 pounds, with yarn at 151,800,000 
pounds (108,600,000 pounds of viscose and cupra and 
43,200,000 pounds of acetate) and staple fiber at 42,200,- 
000 pounds. These totals compare with 1944 fourth quar- 
ter figures of 190,400,000 pounds total production, divided 
147,900,000 pounds of yarn (103,700,000 pounds of vis- 
cose and cupra and 44,200,000 pounds of acetate ) and 
42,500,000 pounds of staple fiber. The increase in the 
viscose and cupra production was entirely due to the high 
tenacity viscose yarn, first quarter output which amounted 
to 47,000,000 pounds. Stability in the acetate and viscose 
(other than tire) yarn and staple fiber production results 
from the tight raw material situation and the labor market. 
Two strikes during the period covered also hampered output 
in one viscose and. one acetate plant. 

W PB requests for a further expansion in the high tenacity 
viscose tire yarn output have resulted in an increase in the 
planned annual production from 243,000,000 to 291,000,- 
000 pounds. American Viscose Corp. is to produce 46,- 
000,000 pounds of this expansion and North American 
Rayon Corp. the remaining 2,000,000 pounds. 


Veterans Training for Industrial Careers 


Increasing numbers of discharged veterans are preparing 
for industrial careers through apprentice training, according 
to current statistics compiled by the apprentice-training 
service, the War Manpower Commission has revealed 
According to reports, the number of veterans applying for 
training in many localities greatly exceeds that of all other 
applicants, and former service men are proving such capable 
and dependable workers that employers are seeking more 
and more veterans as potential craftsmen, WMC said. 


Stockholders of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. at 
their recent annual meeting voted to split the companys 
stock on the basis of four shares for one and also to change 
the firm name to Westinghouse Electric Corp. for simplicity 
and brevity. Purpose of the stock split, explained A. W 
Robertson, chairman of the company, is to broaden the bas¢ 
of Westinghouse ownership by making the stock available 
at a lower price. 
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Improvements Effected 
In Industrial Containers 


G. B. Lewis Co. of Watertown. 
Wis.. has 


provements on its line of 


announced two new im- 
stacking 
hoxes. skid boxes. shipping boxes and 


box trucks. which are shown in the 


accompanying illustration: (1) the top 
cleats.are shaped so that the ends of 
the wooden slats (forming the sides of 
the container) are covered to prevent 
snagging, breaking, splitting or sliver- 
ing of the formerly exposed edges. 
This feature provides a smooth, unob 
structed interior surface: and (2) all 
the other cleats of the framework of 
the container which formerly had sharp 
right angles along the edges are now 
formed to provide a smooth, rounded 
edge, preventing the formation of sliv- 
ers, and also presenting a more finish- 
ed appearance to the product. 

The improvements are accomplished 
by the Lewis precision method of man- 
ufacturing. The cleats and top rails are 
formed by Lewis designed machines 
instead of being merely sawed as in 
common practice. Further information 
and complete catalog on Lewis indus- 
trial containers will be sent upon re- 
quest to the manufacturer. 


Egyptian Raw Cotton 
ls Made Available 


The War Production Board has an- 
nounced that consideration will be 
given to applications on Form WPB- 
1041 for authorization to purchase raw 
cotton for import from Egypt under 
General Imports Order M-63. Such 
applications should be filed with the 
textile. clothing and leather bureau, 
WPB. Washington 25. D. C.. Ref. M- 
63. 

WPB pointed out that Order M-117 
remains in effect and that it ts still nec- 
essary to make application on Form 
WPB-1615 and obtain an authoriza- 
tion before the cotton controlled by 
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M-117 can be entered through customs. 
W PB said that only a limited quantity 
of Egyptian cotton can be approved for 
entry under M-117 and that authoriza- 
tions of importation of cotton from 
Egypt will be specifically subject to 
M-117. Hence, the present import au- 
thorizations will permit shipment only 


to bonded warehouses. 


Test Methods Symposium 


A symposium on correlation of test 
methods with consumer end uses will 
be conducted at the meeting of the 


New York section of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists to be held May 18 at the Down. 
town Athletic Club, New York City. 
Speakers will be H. A. Ehrman, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on “The Importance of 
Standard Test Methods, Ratings and 
Color Terminology for Color Fast- 
ness; Dr. William E. Coughlin, Good 
Housekeeping Institute, New York, on 
Meeting Consumer Needs in Tex- 
Herrmann, Gen- 


tiles; and Henry F. 


eral Dyestuft Corp.., New York. on 
Informative Labeling.” 
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If you're wrestling with a warp sizing problem, why not look 
into the merits of HOUGHTO-SIZE, one of the most powerful 
size compounds because it’s concentrated and it’s better on ten 


separate counts. 


Use it for sizing all counts .. 


use it for better fibre lay 
production. 


. use it for lower kettle costs ... 


for more efficient weave room 


And use the Houghton Check-up Test service, that 


helps analyze the effectiveness of your whole sizing operation. 


This better product and the greater service rendered are both 
available if you'll call the Houghton Man, or write— 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave.., 


Philadelphia 


1305 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 
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“One man strips the equivalent of 
675 cards once per 8-hour shift.” 


ABINGTON VACUUM CARD STRIPPING 


Designed and engineered to your mill's needs, the Abington Vacuum 
System strips cleaner and faster, permitting 4°/, or more increase in 
card production. Eliminates brushing of wires, preserving faces in 
ideal carding condition. Large 
manpower savings. 


PROCESS WASTE | 
COLLECTING 


Through waste stations and flex- 
ible hose attachments, the vac- 
uum piping also collects, and de- 
livers to central Waste House, 
picker motes, flat strips, card 
underscreenings, comber noil, 
sweepings, etc. 


REQUEST STRIPPER CATALOG 


Waste Station for collecting 
flat strips, comber noil, etc. 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. + CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


\ 


Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Stee! Rolls 

Fiyer Pressers 
Card Room Spindies 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Stee! Rolls 

Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Fiyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Couthern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W.H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


California Investigates Silk Possibilities 


Foreseeing a great future for silk production and indus- 
try, the California Legislature, while in session in 1943, 
appointed a committee to inquire into and prepare a report 
on the possibilities for silk production and industry in Cali- 
fornia. This committee reported to the 1945 legislature that, 
according to the facts arrived at in their survey, California 
has the ideal climatic situation for the production and man- 
ufacture of silk, and suggested that the legislature and the 
University of California give all encouragement to any per- 
sons ‘who have the vision to engage in this $1,200,000,000 
post-war industry.” 

The committee members pointed out that the United 
States once imported $300,000,000 in raw silk annu- 
ally from Japan, and stated as their opinion that all this 
silk and more can be produced in California. Some of the 
reasons favoring California were advanced as follows: 
American machinery has been invented to replace the cheap 
Asiatic labor; to produce silk at low cost there must be 
special climate free from frost, free from too much rain, 
and free from thunder and lightning; California can pro- 
duce three crops annually while Japan can produce only one 
crop a year; California can derive from $1,000 to $1,200 an 
acre from the production of silk; the quality of silk pro- 
duced in California is 60 per cent better than the silk which 
is produced in Japan; no special skill is required to produce 
silk, a person 75 years of age or a child ten years of age can 
do the work. Testimony of some persons who have had 
actual experience with the production of silk with silk- 
worms and mulberry trees in California was included in the 
committee's report. 


Glyco Promotes New Synthetic Wax 


The Glyco Products Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., announces 
the publication of a 16-page bulletin entitled “A High 
Melting Point Synthetic Wax.’’ This gives detailed infor- 
mation on the high melting point synthetic wax produced 
by the company under the name of Acrawax C. This wax 
has demonstrated some outstanding qualities when used in 
several varied industrial applications. Its exceptionally high 
melting point (280° F.), inertness, and water repellent 
characteristics, are but a few of the features which have lent 
themselves to many new industrial developments in the 
helds of adhesives, electrical insulation, varnishes and lac- 
quers, plastics, textiles, and in the field of elastomers, com- 
pany officials state. 

These properties are listed and indexed in the bulletin, 
and a great many of the specific applications of the wax are 
mentioned in detail. A copy of the bulletin will be mailed 
free to any chemist or technical worker who desires to 
inspect tt. 

Air Filter Cleaner Process Developed 

A new process for the chemical cleaning of all types of 
air filters, including air conditioning, engine, marine and 
aircraft has been developed in the laboratories of Turco 
Products, Inc., of 6135 South Central Avenue, Los Angeles 
1., Calif., and is now being widely used, according to the 
manufacturer. 

This new process eliminates the necessity of using distil- 
late and other materials which leave an offensive odor and 
are a fire hazard. It also greatly shortens the time required 
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or the complete operation. Under the new Turco process, 
he filter is removed and immersed for only six minutes in 


tank of cold Turco Aktiv, four ounces to a gallon of 


water. The filter is then removed from the tank and given 
. cold water hosing to flush away dirt and grease; then dried 
in a stream of compressed air, and dipped into the manufa 
turer's specified oil. According to time-studies the entire 
process takes under 13 minutes. The manufacturer claims 
that there is no attack on galvanized iron, and that the clean 
filter is left odorless. 


High Cost of Patent Suits Decried 


High cost of patent law suits has been decried as a serious 
handicap to the creation of post-war jobs by R. J. Dearborn, 
chairman of the patents committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. “One method of lessening the evil,” 
Mr. Dearborn said, “is to reduce the number of invalid 
patents issued, particularly on claims of invention which 
are too broad or which fail to distinguish new developments 
from what already is well known. This could be accom- 
plished by following a recommendation repeatedly made by 
NAM to enlarge the staff of the patent office and pay higher 
salaries.’ The patent office, according to Mr. Dearborn. 
should have a liberal attitude toward the granting of patents, 
but it should use greater care in determining how much of 
the inventor's claim justifies patent protection. 

“Due to pressure of work, patent office examiners do not 
have time to make a thorough search of the files to learn if 
an idea submitted is new or sufficiently different to justify 
the issuance of a patent,’ Mr. Dearborn said. ‘There is a 
tendency toward an incomplete investigation in the limited 
time available. This leads to costly law suits to prove in the 
courts whether a patent should have been issued, and 
whether the inventor's claims were too broad. With a larger 
staff, the patent office could make more rigid examinations 
and make sure that patents granted are limited to what is 
new.’ Costly law suits, Dr. Dearborn stated, are hardships 
particularly for independent inventors and small business 
concerns to whom patents are vital. Large corporations, he 
said, are less dependent upon patent protection, and they 
have greater resources to prose ute patent Suits. 

‘America is on the threshold of its greatest era of tech 
nological advance,’ remarked Dr. Dearborn. ‘New inven- 
tions will create new products and processes which will 
provide employment for many in the post-war period. This 
can be realized only by sound patent protection. Weaknesses 
in the patent system must be corrected. Enlargement of the 
patent office staff to make more thorough examination in 
connection with every application received will correct one 
serious weakness, and it could be done without an additional! 
tax burden because during normal times the patent office ts 
self-supporting.’’ Dr. Dearborn said that this is one of more 
than a dozen proposals for the improvement of the patent 
system backed by NAM. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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CLOVERLEAF 


New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of war. 


Any way you look at it 
“‘“AKRON”’ is good belting 


Cotton Mill Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil— More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
15 Auguste Street, Greenville, S$. C. 406 S$. 2nd St.. Memphis, Tenn. 
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Enlist guctio" 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


KRON DIAL SCALES 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


SERVICE AND SALES 


KRON SCALE DIVISION, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


JOHNSTON BLOG. CHARLOTTE. N.C. PHONE 2-189058 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


CLEANSER 


TEXTILE M/LL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


N MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NORATH-CAROLINA 


e DENIS 


KROME-WELD 


Cot and Apron cement is a cement made for any leather used for 
Roller Covering and will not cause rolls to jump while running and 
cut down ends. It is very flexible and the seams on rolls cemented 
with it are just as soft and pliable as the leather itself. KROM-WELD 
cement was made especially for chrome calf skins but will hold any 
skin. It is backed by long years of experience and guaranteed to do 
a better job of Roll Covering. For sale by leading supply houses or 


H. C. SWANN 


1206 Pine Street Kingsport, Tennessee 


Animal Glue in Rayon Sizing 


(Continued from Page 24 jJ—water repellent, of course, 
while viscose and cuprammonium are almost the reverse. 
Cupra reacts about the same as viscose but may occasionally 
require higher concentrations of the sizing. This growth 
of knowledge about animal gelatine glues and their appli 
cations were eliminating the sub-standard goods that had 
appeared too often when the guesswork method was em 
ployed, but trouble was in store for war shortages. After 
trying a number of softeners, sulphonated olive oil was 
selected as satisfactory and then it became high priced and 
scarce. Mills turned to substitutes including sulphonated 
castor oil, cottonseed oil blended with cocoanut oil and 
even to mineral oil for softeners. But each of these. intro- 
duced its own peculiarities in the mixture and much more 
knowledge had to be accumulated. One such problem was 
foaming. This was found to occur from a number of con- 
ditions including the pH of the softening agent. For ex- 
ample, tests showed that sulphonated castor oil at low 
temperatures and low pH produced foaming. But when it 
was held at about 7.5 pH and 140 to 150° F., there was no 
foaming unless it came from other causes. War shortages 
have not been limited to a search for substitute softening 
oils. Animal gelatine glues have also been in short supply 
and at times extenders have had to be used. In other cases 
mills have been able to reduce size requirements if their 
plant control has been extremely close. 


Still another problem that has developed during the war, 
although by no means because of war, is the slashing of 
spun rayon, either of acetate or viscose type. This rayon 
development with fibers about two inches long and spun or 
woven with either cotton, wool and even hair for certain 
effects, deteriorated quickly in the boil-out. The character 
istics of spun rayon were found to be quite difterent from 
continuous filaments. In contrast to the continuous fila- 
ment’s smooth surface, the spun variety has fuzz. In sizing, 
this fuzz has to be laid flat or made dormant in the yarn. 
Mechanical means can lay it in one direction and it is then 
rebeamed after the warp slashing unless it is woven against 
the grain. The latter method tends to break off the ind: 
vidual fibres from the ends causing fly. Use of gelatine 
glue and tapioca starch mixes for sizing have reduced the 
hazard of destroying the spun rayon in a combination weave 
and the fly is being pretty well reduced by development of 
a special technical gelatine for this purpose. 

Overcooking or ‘‘caramelization”’ of a gelatine glue starch 
mixture has presented a problem, along with sizing on 
materials combining rayon and other fibers such as cotton 
Caramelization has been prevented by keeping heats low 
and watching the first two cylinders on the slasher for steam, 
the danger signal. If this caramelization goes too far from 
extreme drying heats, detergents strong enough to remove 
it from the goods will damage the yarn. Treatment of 
rayon cotton goods, for example, has been worked out with 
gelatine-starch mixtures by using the tapioca starch and 
cooking the two ingredients separately. The gelatine gluc 
is added to the starch when the latter's temperature 1s not 
more than 150 to 160° F. In the washout, sizing is usually 
removed entirely in a quarter of an hour at temperatures 
not exceeding 190° F. 

While animal gelatine glues have also contributed to 
rayon throwing, here also, a good many problems have ha 
to be solved. That they were and are being solved is a 
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ibute to animal glue gelatine’s major contribution, which 
as satisfactory. Diufterent grades of gelatine glue were 
ied out with varying success to insure uniform contraction 
when the goods are scoured by the dyer and finisher. In 
arlier experimental uses, it was known that stock of high 
juality absorbs more water than lower quality stock No 
18 was first used for soaking. This gave excellent results 
ut caused trouble in manipulating the yarn during throw 
ing. With this No. 18 gelatine glue, an excessive amount 
of softener had to be used and this tended to leave the yarn 
gummy or sticky, slowing down production. If. sufficient 
softener was not used the yarn was brittle and filament fra 
tures developed. Ultimately, however, No. 15 and No. 14 
were developed tor soaking the crepe yarns betore throwing 
and these are apparently serving satisfactorily. 

From these problems, encountered and solved in large 
part or completely, it is evident that animal gelatine glues 
in the textile industry are emerging into specific technica! 
grades, the actions of which on different types of rayon can 
be predicted in advance. The period of guessing and trying 
until the right mixture turns up has ended and the mill man 


knows what he is getting éut of the glue makers’ pot. 


Railway Needs To Stimulate Textile Designs 


Consumer tastes and demands for new textile designs are 
expected to be stimulated by new railway passenger car in- 
teriors, according to Ralph Haman, color and design expert 
of Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. Drapery fabrics and 
interior decorations of tomorrow's streamliners will reflect 
the character of the region through which the trains travel, 
according to plans revealed at a private showing to railway 
executives in New York and Chicago recently by Pullman- 
Standard. 

For example, one streamliner which may be operated 
through the Southwest will get its decor from the Indian 
tribes, with their age old historic background. Colors and 
textures will be transposed from primitive blankets into 
upholstery and draper fabrics, and the earth tones of the 
canyons and desert will be reflected in the carpeting. 

Passengers stepping aboard the trains of tomorrow will 
find local color of regions such as Florida, the South and 
the West accurately duplicated and interestingly interpreted. 


Manhattan Rubber Wins Security Award 


Official notification has been received by the Passaic plant 
of Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., that the civilian defense director of the State of 
New Jersey has approved the plant for the National Se- 
curity Award by the United States Ofhce of Civilian De 
fense. The official award will consist of a certificate and a 
flag to be awarded at a later date, and covers the organiza 
tion and work done by the large rubber plant tn its defense 
This is the first plant in the Passaic, N. |., area 


to receive such an award. 


endeavors. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, ¥. C. 
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NEW RINGS WILL 
GIVE US QUITE A BIT 
MORE PRODUCTION 


"To what extent is our machinery run- 
ning below potential speed because of 
worn rings?" Mills looking into this 
question often discover that increased 
production is simply waiting on the in- 
stallation of new rings. The net repair 
expense is usually trifling, compared to 
the value of the extra poundage. 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING +RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ister Rinyp since 18 


“KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 
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SOUTHERN SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufactures 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 


textile equipment! ana supplies 
| 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Office and Warehouse 
603 Stewart Ave... S.W., Atiafita, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mer Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Matcus M. Brown. 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atiarita,. Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.: The Akron Belting Co.. 406 5S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC., 68 William St... New York 5, N. Y¥. Sou 
Repr.: J. W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-2252 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill, 8. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.;: 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.;: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 23nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.;: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St.., Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N 
©.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Producta Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. Mger., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technica! 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala., Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. O. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. OC. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, & C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. YY. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. 8 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. 
J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.: Spartanburg, C., Montgomery & Crawtiord 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn Plants: Chatte- 
nooga-K.noxville-Nashville;: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 


of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co... Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave.. Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.*1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte. N. C0. Peter 8 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82. Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
22-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.: 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. 8. 
©C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atianta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, N. C 
OOLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8S. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.. L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore. 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co.., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.;. Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Piant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. ©. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. OC. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF Co., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Rep.: John 
C. Turner, 107 16th St... N.W., P. O. Box 916. Atlanta 1, Ga., Phene Walnut 
2735 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W.. 
W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. I., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass Sou. Piant. 118's W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, Maer. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1. 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charioue, N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.;: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 
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GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give Us, a 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
1337 West Second Avenue © Gastonia, North Carolina 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run oa wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


HICKS — AMERICAN WILSON S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
Ww TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
cosT 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 


METHOOS SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. 


COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Illustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY _ GREENVILLE, S. C 
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FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd.. Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.:; Central Franklin Pfocess Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St... Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala.: 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & S&S. National Bank Bidg.. Atianta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Megr.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: G. P. W 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville. S. C.: H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville. N. C.: Guy H. Sowards. 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.: 
Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E 
Franklin St. Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 Nationa! 
Bank of Commerce Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr... Law and 
Commerce Bidg.. Bluefield. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N.C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Mer 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, 8S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, 5S. C., Tel. 150 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4. Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand. 
5S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga.. Phone: P. T. Pinckney. Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black. Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8S. C.: 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts.. Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana. 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St.. Mobile, Ala.: Henry A 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St.. Paducah, Ky.: Southern Supply Co., E 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co.. 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.: Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.;: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave.. Rome. Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth S8t.. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 8S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.: Lewis Supply Co., 477 8S. Main S&t.. 
Memphis, Tenn. . 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 65678. Geo. A. 
McPetters. Mer.. Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, 8S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 58 
O.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y¥.: Philadelphia, Pa.: 
New Orleans. La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), High Point, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON €& CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div., 3301 W. Morehead Bt.. 
Charlotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville. 8S. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes. 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul 8t.. 
Baltimore. Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen. Va. Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ge., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 3024; Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.. 
Tel. 3654: J W Butler. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2016: 
W. C. McMann. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916;: H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatrr, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. ©. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD 8ROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Planta, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Meichor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Fieyd Childs, 219 223 8S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Swuthwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. U. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Ss. O. 
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JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres... Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mgr., S&S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. ©. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. N. Shelby Supply OCo., Shelby, N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 


Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. O.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. OC. 
P. ©. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: EB. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N. C 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, 5. C. W. O. Slimback. Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Der, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. O.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T 
J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford. Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke 
Phone 3~-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte. N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave... New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte. N. C 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St... New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. O., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: R. C. Staples. Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. 8S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St... 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), O. E. 
Herrick, 44 Frariklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason, 
617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive. 
Houston 12, Tex.: D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18, La 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.;: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First 8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: J. Il. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Millis, N. O.: H. B. Askew. 
P. ©. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. N. ¥ 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364, Newberry. S. C., Tel. 216: Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 6432-W 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York Olty. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Moreheard St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. O., Spartanburg. 6. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.;: Clif? Smith, P. O. 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices. 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Dll. Sou. Rep.: CO. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
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Chemical Company 


Charlotte,, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


LONGER! 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C 


QNEPIECE 


TVERACE LINING 


Rea US TRADE MARK Pat Off 


For 


REPAIRING 


or 


Stainless Clad Sieel 
Monel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


ROW 
MERR( 

High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 


Stitch Types S01, 502, 
503, 504, 505. 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


B. F. GOODRICH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Multi-V Belts When bought from us, the price includes: 
F. H. P. Belts 
Sheaves (1) Engineered Application 
Hose * 
Flat Belts (2) Dependable Quality 
Conveyor (3) Prompt, Friendly Service 
Belts 
(4) Guaranteed Satisfaction 


(ENGINEERING SALES] 


co 


Phone = Phone 
5026 S.R.&V.G. BROOKSHIRE 534 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTENC. 
UTHING BUT GUARANTEED ECU 


CHEMICALS and SUPPLIES 


Pine Oil and Coal Tar Disinfectants 
Cleaning Compounds—-Soaps—W axes 
Deodorants—Bowl Cleaner—Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda — Calcium Chloride 


Mop Buckets and Wringers 
Floor Squeegees —- Brooms 
Mop Sticks—Garbage Cans 


Also Distributors For 
WYANDOTTE PRODUCTS 


Your inqusries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 
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PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin. 3410 Alta Vista Dr Chattanooga, Tenn.. Phone 2-9457. Special 


Repr L. Robert B. Rowland, P. ©. Box 1313. Greenville. 8S. C., Phone 1302 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co... 5 West St Raleigh. N. C.: Dillon Supply Co.. 
Church St Durham, N. C Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St Rocky Mount, 
N. © Dillon Supply Co E. Mulberry St.. Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 


Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg. Mass.. and Chariotte, N. O. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Alen Bidg 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach 
PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City; Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr.. 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. &. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson. Dist. Sales Mer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Pians Div Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP... Conshohocken, Pa Process Engi- 


neers: W. F. Hargrove, 3720 Keowee Ave.. Apt. L., Sequoyah Village, Knoxville 
Tenn., Tel. Knoxville 2-3574: N. J. Miller, 2301 Overhill Road, Charlotte 4 
N. C., Tel. Charlotte 3-5351: Dudley B. Setzier. 10 Park Lane, N.E Atlanta 
Ga.: E. Niessen, Pardee Lane, Wyncote. Monte. Co... Pa.. Tel. Ogontz 3058-R 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178. New 
ton, N. C 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. EB. Rhoads & Sons. 88 Forsyth St.. 8.W.. Atlanta, Ga... P. O. Box 4305, C 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. S&S. Jay. P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga,. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer... 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
5S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.;: F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charlies S. Smart. Jr.. selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.. 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
John EKlinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890: L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3. N. C., Phone 2-0704: James Lowry. Dist. Maer 613 S. Calvert St Charlotte. 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mer Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mer... Shell Oil Co Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, S. C.: J. C. Metze, Dist. Mer Shell Oj! Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St.. Columbia, S. C.: Div. Office: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mer. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala Chattanooga, Tenn Houston, Tex.: Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.: Macon, Ga.; Montgomery. Ala.: Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss.. Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St.., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 31, 
Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Welchel, 
P. O. Box 756 “‘E,’’ Columbia, 8S. C.; P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist 8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp.., 
317 N. 17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon 8t., Charlotte. N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
1016'5 Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive. 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham S8t.. S.W., Atlante. Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 Peachtree St.. N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St.. Columbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHEEN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 612-514 W. Fourth St... Char- 
lotte. N. C. A. Benson Davis. Mar 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. £&., Decatur, DI). Sou. OMices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, C.: W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. WN. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Als. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.;: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St.. S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard 8t.. San 
Antonio, Tex.;: C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia. Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant, 
268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 1496. Atlanta. Ga., Vernon A. Graff. Mgr.: South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Mgr.: Louls P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr... W. N. Kiine, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ge. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D.: J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr.. P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C.: D. C. Anderson, Sou 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N.C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. ¥. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va.. and 
Box 1723, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal. cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta.. Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. Greensboro, N. ©C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, 8. C.; F. G 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr 
Atianta. Ga.; J. G@. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer. 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N.C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.; F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter., Greenville, 8S. C.; for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Canada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y. 
5S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 3, N. C.;: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer.. 
Charlotte 2-3063;: Repr.: H. M. Richbourg, 123 W. Bell St., Statesville, N. C 
Tel. Statesville 971-R. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 5. C.: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER O©O., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. : 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. O.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main S8t., Winston- Salem, Cc. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. OO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. Sou. 
Megr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. 8S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile eo Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A. (‘Red’) ‘Brame. 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.;: D. B. Dorman, 
Box ms, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Millis Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 2016 Belmont Bivd., Nashville 4. Tenn. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Blidg.. 
Greenville, S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte. N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville,. Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg.., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington, 
602 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & O©O., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. O.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Exclusive Incline-plane 
Tester. Tests from sin 
gle hair to 2,000 grams 
tensile 


Scott 
Testers 
offer 

sure control 


Use world-standard *Scott Testers at 


vour essential ( ontrol Points or re 


earch, purchasing, manufacture and 
final inspection. Our .60 models fill 
requirements trom single hair to one 


ton tor tensile. hvsteresis. twist, burst 


flexing. repeage, ely ete 
SCotT TESTERS lnc 115 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. | 
SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 
EPRESENTATIVE JOHN KLINCK AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY. MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


(Ready to Serve You) 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


when you use 


ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


The Leather with the Hair on 


LOOM 


LEATHERS 


]. Figured over a period of years, 
Bondaron Leathers are the most 
economical you can buy. Priced 
only slightly higher, they outwear 
from 2 to 5 sets of ordinary leath 


ers, cost far less in the long run! 


2. Because they wear so much 
onger, Bondaron Leathers cause 
less trouble, eliminate from 50% 
to 80% of production delays due 
to broken straps and leather re- 


plac ments. 


Figure what these savings 
would amount to in YOUR 
mill, then start to realize them 
by switching to Bondaron on 


your next order. 


| | | 
| TEXTILE | EATHERS 
bearing the name 
| | The Leather with the Hair On.”’ 
| | 
| LAST 2+to > times ONGER 
| | | 
2 
| 
\ / | 
| 
\ | 
CHARLES gna 
COMPANY 
617-623 Arch St-. Philadelphis. Pa. 
Manufacturer® of Textile Leathers 
for Nearly Half a Century 
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Portrait of 
YOUR EMPLOYEE 

ENMFOGLNG thal feeling. 


Your employees and your plant too, will benefit from 
Provident’s Living Assurance. A plan providing bene- 
hts to meet emergencies your employees are sure to 
face—accident, sickness, hospital trips, (with surgical 


care): maternity expenses. 


It gives your workers the guaranteed assurance that 
in spite of such emergencies, a living income is possible, 


because of these benefits 


HUMAN SECURITY 


Death in Family 

Loss of time due to Sickness or Accident 
Hospitalization or operation when necessary 
Aiding dependents upon death of employee 
Maternity benefits 
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EMERGENCY INCOME 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA 2. Since 1887 TENNESSEE 


@ Now bringing HUMAN SECURITY to more than ONE MILLION workers and their dependents @ 
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